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PRINCIPLES, PROPOSITIONS & 
DISCUSSIONS 
FOR LAND & FREEDOM 


AN INTRODUCTORY WORD TO THE ‘ANARCHIVE’ 
“Anarchy is Order!” 





‘T must Create a System or be enslav’d by 
another Man’s. 
I will not Reason & Compare: my business 
is to Create’ 
(William Blake) 


During the 19th century, anarchism has develloped as a result 
of a social current which aims for freedom and happiness. A 
number of factors since World War I have made this 
movement, and its ideas, dissapear little by little under the 
dust of history. 

After the classical anarchism — of which the Spanish 
Revolution was one of the last representatives—a ‘new’ kind 
of resistance was founded in the sixties which claimed to be 
based (at least partly) on this anarchism. However this 
resistance is often limited to a few (and even then partly 
misunderstood) slogans such as ‘Anarchy is order’, ‘Property 
is theft’,... 


Information about anarchism is often hard to come by, 
monopolised and intellectual; and therefore visibly 
disapearing. The ‘anarchive’ or ‘anarchist archive’ Anarchy is 
Order ( in short A.O) is an attempt to make the ‘principles, 
propositions and discussions’ of this tradition available 
again for anyone it concerns. We believe that these texts are 
part of our own heritage. They don’t belong to publishers, 
institutes or specialists. 


These texts thus have to be available for all anarchists an 
other people interested. That is one of the conditions to give 
anarchism a new impulse, to let the ‘new anarchism’ outgrow 
the slogans. This is what makes this project relevant for us: 
we must find our roots to be able to renew ourselves. We 
have to learn from the mistakes of our socialist past. History 
has shown that a large number of the anarchist ideas remain 


standing, even during the most recent social-economic 
developments. 


‘Anarchy Is Order’ does not make profits, everything is 
spread at the price of printing- and papercosts. This of 
course creates some limitations for these archives. 
Everyone is invited to spread along the information we 
give . This can be done by copying our leaflets, printing 
texts from the CD (collecting all available texts at a given 
moment) that is available or copying it, e-mailing the texts 
to friends and new ones to us,... Become your own 
anarchive!!! 

(Be aware though of copyright restrictions. We also want to 
make sure that the anarchist or non-commercial printers, 
publishers and autors are not being harmed. Our priority on 
the other hand remains to spread the ideas, not the ownership 
of them.) 


The anarchive offers these texts hoping that values like 
freedom, solidarity and direct action get a new meaning 
and will be lived again; so that the struggle continues against 
the 


“...demons of flesh and blood, that sway scepters down here; 
and the dirty microbes that send us dark diseases and wish to 
squash us like horseflies; 
and the will-‘o-the-wisp of the saddest ignorance.” 
(L-P. Boon) 

The rest depends as much on you as it depends on us. Don’t 

mourn, Organise! 


Comments, questions, criticism, cooperation can be sent 


toA.O@advalvas.be. 


A complete list and updates are available on this address, new 
texts are always 


WELCOME!! 
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THE KEEPSAKE 





The 1820s were the great era of the literary annuals. Gift- 
book album-anthologies, often containing writing 
commissioned in response to illustrating plates and aimed 
at a middle-class and mostly female reading public, these 
collections became a lucrative enterprise and, as Jerome 
McGann has recently said, constituted in material form 
what was arguably "the single most important (and 
institutionally based) poetic genre of the period" 
("Rationale of Hypertext: Example _D" 
http://jefferson. village. virginia.edu/public/jjm2f/rationale. 
html). They were also important as a venue for short 
fiction. Annuals typically appeared in time for the 
Christmas gift-buying season, so that the Keepsake for 
1829, for example, would have been published in 
December 1828. 


The Literary Souvenir, Forget Me Not, the Bijou, and as 
many as sixty-two competitors were available by 1831, 
according to Peter Manning (p. 44). Among these the 
Keepsake appeared in late 1827, planned to be the most 
extravagant, fashionable, and elegant of the annuals. 
Founded by artist and engraver Charles Heath and 
William Ainsworth, the Keepsake eventually contained 
work by many of the most important writers of the day, 


including (reluctantly) Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hemans, 
and (posthumously) Byron and Shelley--as well as Mary 
Shelley. 


The Prefaces to the Keepsake for 1828 and 1829 provide 
a sense of their intended audience and what the editors 
imagined of that audience's aesthetic and cultural 
expectations. 








As Manning points out, Mary Shelley found writing for 
the new Keepsake a valuable source of income, a 
necessity for supplementing her 100-pound annuity from 
Sir Timothy Shelley (p. 55). Around the time she 
produced The Last Man in 1825-26, and for several years 
thereafter, while working on other novels, she published 
frequently in the Keepsake, sometimes making multiple 
contributions to a single issue. Largely in response to Sir 
Timothy's strictures, she usually appeared in its pages as 
"the author of Frankenstein." 


See also Sonia Hofkosh's discussion of "the effacements 
of representation" in Mary Shelley's work during the time 
that she was writing for the annuals, "writing to make a 
living, trying to shape a life and a self in the face of 
circumstances that appear in and through linguistic form, 
but on her own form as well" (205). 





[This is the preface to the first volume of The 
Keepsake. The editor explains the reason for 
anonymous publications in this volume, with a clear 
intention to continue in the following ones.] 


PREFACE TO THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1828 


A PREFACE is often like a trump card, of which the most 
is made when the hand is weakest. Ours shall be brief, 
from the presumed strength, not weakness, of our hand; 
and because, unlike a trump card, a diffuse and cringing 
preface rarely gains a trick. It must not, however, be 
dispensed with: to commence our course by sailing 
against the stream would only be defective policy. 


We therefore introduce the KEEPSAKE as a claimant for 
some portion of the protection freely awarded to other 
individuals of the family, of which our debutant is the 
youngest, and, we trust, not the least deserving member. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the design and scope of the 
present work, the leading features of the [v] class to 
which it belongs being too generally known to require 
even an allusion. Competition, the parent of excellence, 
has already given birth to a crowd of literary annuals, the 
number of which is still increasing. The deserved 
popularity of these volumes, united to a persuasion, that 
an addition to their number, on a similar but enlarged 
plan, would not be unacceptable to the public, suggested 
the idea of this new undertaking; the principal object of 
which will be, to render the union of literary merit with 
all the beauty and elegance of art as complete as possible. 
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The list of embellishments in our commencing volume, 
and the artists by whom they are executed, inspires a 
confidence, that leads us unhesitatingly to challenge a 
comparison with any thing, in this respect, that has 
hitherto appeared. With regards to the literary department, 
we have only to state generally, that writers of the most 
approved talents have enlisted themselves in our cause, 
and have contributed the aid of some of their [vi] choicest 
lubrications. Our desire has been, that its pervading 
characteristic should be an elegant lightness, appropriate 
to the nature and objects of the work. If this has been 
accomplished, without totally precluding subjects of 
deeper interest, which, like shadows on the surface of a 
sparkling lake, heighten the brilliancy of the gayer parts 
and the effect of the whole, we have nothing left to wish 
for. 


It cannot fail to be observed, as a feature peculiar to the 
KEEPSAKE, that the articles are published anonymously. 
This course was adopted, partly from a regard to the 
wishes of individuals, which prevented the divulgement 
of names in some instances, and partly from an 
inclination to risk the several articles on their own merits, 
unaided by the previous reputation of the writers. 
Whether this deviation from custom will meet approval 
remains to be known; though literary idlers will probably 
find amusement in tracing the hand of particular authors 
in their respective contributions. 


It is a pleasing office, to render the thanks due [vii] to 
kindness and liberality. For the liberty of availing 
ourselves of LESLIE's picture of REBECCA, we are 
indebted to the politeness of the MARQUIS OF 
LANSDOWN; for the portrait of the lady designated as 
SELINA, to EARL CLANWILLIAM. The engraving 
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accompanying the ENCHANTED STREAM is from a 
drawing in the possession of B. G. WINDUS, Esq.; and 
the originals of the PEASANT GIRL and SADAK were 
kindly imparted by T. GRIFFITHS, and R. LANE, 
Esquires. We reflect with great pleasure on the favours 
conferred on us, as well in the instances named, as in 
many others not less gratefully considered, though 
circumstances preclude individual acknowledgment. (i- 
Vill) 
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[This is the preface to the second volume of The 
Keepsake. The editor explains why the contributions 
are no longer anonymous.| 


PREFACE TO THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1829 





IN presenting another volume of the Keepsake to the 
public, it may, perhaps, be deemed necessary to make a 
few general observations. 


The universal approbation which the embellishments of 
the previous number excited, and its unprecedented sale, 
have determined the Proprietor to make the most 
strenuous exertions to render the present, as perfect as 
possible, both in literary matter, and in_ pictorial 
illustration. 


In prosecution of this design, and on the various 
departments of the Keepsake, the enormous sum of eleven 
thousand guineas has been expended. 


"Necesse est facere sumptum, qui quaerit lucrum." 


In a speculation so extensive, the Proprietor is induced to 
hope that his book will not be a mere fleeting production, 
to die with the season of its birth, [i1i] but Jive , a reputed 
and standard work in every well-selected library. 


With this view, such a list of authors has been obtained as 


perhaps never before graced the pages of any one volume 
of original contributions: it is not however necessary to 
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enumerate them here, as they will be found subjoined to 
the Table of Contents. 


Neither it is necessary to particularize any of their 
contributions except two; one of which, as posthumous, 
and the other, as the gift of an individual, not its author: 
allusion is made to an Essay and Fragments by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, for the possession of which, the Editor is 
indebted to kindness of the Author of Frankenstein; and to 
a poem called Extempore by Thomas Moore. 


So many, and such varied contents, could not, of course, 
be contained in the limits of the previous volume: in the 
present one, therefore, three additional sheets of letter- 
press have been inserted. 


The Engravings have been considerably augmented in 
size, and, it is presumed, in value; no exertion having 
been spared to render them superior even to those of last 
year. The type, too, has been [iv] altered, and the binding 
and gilding materially improved; in fact, as before stated, 
every effort has been made to render the Keepsake perfect 
in all its departments. 


To his Grace the Duke of Bedford, the Proprietor offers 
his grateful and respectful acknowledgments for the 
permission of engraving the Portrait of the Duchess of 
Bedford; similar acknowledgments he also returns to the 
Right Honourable Robert Peel, for like permission with 
regard the Portrait of Mrs. Peel; as well as to the Right 
Honourable William Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner of 
the Jury Court in Scotland, for the picture of "A Scene at 
Abbotsford;" and to Godfrey Windus, Esq., for the 
drawings of Lucy on the Rock, and of the Garden of 
Boccacio. 
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To the Artists, both painters and engravers, the Proprietor 
feels especially obliged for their exertions in maintaining 
the reputation of the work. 


The Editor begs to return his sincere thanks to his 


contributors, generally; to specify any in particular, would 
be but an invidious act towards those omitted. (i-v) 
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THE FALSE RHYME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "FRANKENSTEIN." 
[published in the Keepsake for 1830 (1829)]| 


"Come, tell me where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 
And I will range the world around 


To sigh one moment at her feet." --THOMAS MOORE. 


ON a fine July day, the fair Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
then on a visit to her royal brother, had arranged a rural 
feast for the morning following, which Francis declined 
attending. He was melancholy; and the cause was said to 
be some lover's quarrel with a favourite dame. The 
morrow came, and dark rain and murky clouds destroyed 
at once the schemes of the courtly throng. Margaret was 
angry, and she grew weary: her only hope for amusement 
was in Francis, and he had shut himself up--an excellent 
reason why she should the more desire to see him. She 
entered his apartment: he was standing at the casement, 
against which the noisy shower beat, writing with a 
diamond on the glass. Two beautiful dogs were his sole 
companions. As Queen Margaret entered, he hastily let 
down the silken curtain before the window, and looked a 
little confused. 


"What treason is this, my liege," said the queen, "which 
crimsons your cheek? I must see the same." 
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"It is treason," replied the king, "and therefore, sweet 
sister, thou mayest not see it." 


This the more excited Margaret's curiosity, and a playful 
contest ensued: Francis at last yielded: he threw himself 
on a huge high-backed settee; and as the lady drew back 
the curtain with an arch smile, he grew grave and 
sentimental, as he reflected on the cause which had 
inspired his libel against all womankind. 





Painted by Richard Parks Bonington, Engraved by Charles Heath 


FRANCIS THE FIRST & HIS SISTER 


"What have we here?" cried Margaret: "nay, this is lése 
majesté-- 


‘Souvent femme varie, 
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Bien fou qui s'y fie!" 


Very little change would greatly amend your couplet:-- 
would it not run better thus-- 


‘Souvent homme varie, 
Bien folle qui s'y fie?" 
I could tell you twenty stories of man's inconstancy." 


"I will be content with one true tale of woman's fidelity," 
said Francis, drily; "but do not provoke me. I would fain 
be at peace with the soft Mutabilities, for thy dear sake." 


"I defy your grace," replied Margaret, rashly, "to instance 
the falsehood of one noble and well reputed dame." 


"Not even Emilie de Lagny?" asked the king. 


This was a sore subject for the queen. Emilie had been 
brought up in her own household, the most beautiful and 
the most virtuous of her maids of honour. She had long 
loved the Sire de Lagny, and their nuptials were 
celebrated with rejoicings but little ominous of the result. 
De Lagny was accused but a year after of traitorously 
yielding to the emperor a fortress under his command, 
and he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. For 
some time Emilie seemed inconsolable, often visiting the 
miserable dungeon of her husband, and suffering on her 
return, from witnessing his wretchedness, such paroxysms 
of grief as threatened her life. Suddenly, in the midst of 
her sorrow, she disappeared; and inquiry only divulged 
the disgraceful fact, that she had escaped from France, 
bearing her jewels with her, and accompanied by her 
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page, Robinet Leroux. It was whispered that, during their 
journey, the lady and the stripling often occupied one 
chamber; and Margaret, enraged at these discoveries, 
commanded that no further quest should be made for her 
lost favourite. 


Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, 
declaring that she believed her to be guiltless, even going 
so far as to boast that within a month she would bring 
proof of her innocence. 


"Robinet was a pretty boy," said Francis, laughing. 


"Let us make a bet," cried Margaret: "if I lose, I will bear 
this vile rhyme of thine as a motto to my shame to my 
grave; if I win---" 


"I will break my window, and grant thee whatever boon 
thou askest." 


The result of this bet was long sung by troubadour and 
minstrel. The Queen employed a hundred emissaries-- 
published rewards for any intelligence of Emilie--all in 
vain. The month was expiring, and Margaret would have 
given many bright jewels to redeem her word. On the eve 
of the fatal day, the jailor of the prison in which the Sire 
de Lagny was confined sought an audience of the Queen; 
he brought her a message from the knight to say, that if 
the Lady Margaret would ask his pardon as her boon, and 
obtain from her royal brother that he might be brought 
before him, her bet was won. Fair Margaret was very 
joyful, and readily made the desired promise. Francis was 
unwilling to see his false servant, but he was in high good 
humour, for a cavalier had that morning brought 
intelligence of a victory over the Imperialists. The 
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messenger himself was lauded in the despatches as the 
most fearless and bravest knight in France. The king 
loaded him with presents, only regretting that a vow 
prevented the soldier from raising his visor or declaring 
his name. 


That same evening as the setting sun shone on the lattice 
on which the ungallant rhyme was traced, Francis reposed 
on the same settee, and the beautiful Queen of Navarre, 
with triumph in her bright eyes, sat beside him. Attended 
by guards, the prisoner was brought in: his frame was 
attenuated by privation, and he walked with tottering 
steps. He knelt at the feet of Francis, and uncovered his 
head; a quantity of rich golden hair then escaping, fell 
over the sunken cheeks and pallid brow of the suppliant. 
"We have treason here!" cried the king: "sir jailor, where 
is your prisoner?" 


"Sire, blame him not," said the soft faltering voice of 
Emilie; "wiser men than he have been deceived by 
woman. My dear lord was guiltless of the crime for which 
he suffered. There was but one mode to save him:--I 
assumed his chains--he escaped with poor Robinet Leroux 
in my attire--he joined your army: the young and gallant 
cavalier who delivered the despatches to your grace, 
whom you overwhelmed with honours and reward, is my 
own Enguerrard de Lagny. I waited but for his arrival 
with testimonials of his innocence, to declare myself to 
my lady, the Queen. Has she not won her bet? And the 
boon she asks----" 


"Is de Lagny's pardon," said Margaret, as she also knelt to 


the king: "spare your faithful vassal, sire, and reward this 
lady's truth." 
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Francis first broke the false speaking-window, then he 
raised the ladies from their supplicatory posture. 


In the tournament given to celebrate this "Triumph of 
Ladies," the Sire de Lagny bore off every prize; and 
surely there was more loveliness in Emilie's faded cheek-- 
more grace in her emaciated form, type as they were of 
truest affection--than in the prouder bearing and fresher 
complexion of the most brilliant beauty in attendance on 
the courtly festival. 
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FERDINANDO EBOLI: A TALE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


[published in the Keepsake for 1829 (1828)]| 


DURING this quiet time of peace, we are fast forgetting 
the excitements and astonishing events of the last war; 
and the very names of Europe's conquerors are becoming 
antiquated to the ears of our children. Those were more 
romantic days than these; for the revulsions occasioned 
by revolution or invasion were full of romance; and 
travellers in those countries in which these scenes had 
place hear strange and wonderful stories, whose truth so 
much resembles fiction, that, while interested in the 
narration, we never give implicit credence to the narrator. 
Of this kind is a tale I heard at Naples. The fortunes of 
war perhaps did not influence its actors; yet it appears 
improbable that any circumstances so out of the usual 
routine could have had place under the garish daylight 
that peace sheds upon the world. 


When Murat, then called Gioacchino, king of Naples, 
raised his Italian regiments, several young nobles, who 
had before been scarcely more than vine-dressers on the 
soil, were inspired with a love of arms, and presented 
themselves as candidates for military honours. Among 
these was the young Count Eboli. The father of this 
youthful; noble had followed Ferdinand to Sicily; but his 
estates, lay principally near Salerno and he was naturally 
desirous of preserving them; while the hopes that the 
French government held out of glory and prosperity to his 
country made him often regret that he had followed his 
legitimate but imbecile king to exile. When he died, 
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therefore, he recommended his son to return to Naples, to 
present himself to his old and tried friend, the Marchese 
Spina, who held a high office in Murat's government, and 
through his means to reconcile himself to the new king. 
All this was easily achieved. The young and gallant Count 
was permitted to possess his patrimony; and, as a further 
pledge of good fortune, he was betrothed to the only child 
of the Marchese Spina. The nuptials were deferred till the 
end of the ensuing campaign. 


Meanwhile the army was put in motion, and Count Eboli 
only obtained such short leave of absence as permitted 
him to visit for a few hours the villa of his future father- 
in-law, there to take leave of him and his affianced bride. 
The villa was situated on one of the Apennines to the 
north of Salerno, and looked down, over the plain of 
Calabria, in which Paestum is situated, on to the blue 
Mediterranean. A precipice on one side, a brawling 
mountain torrent, and a thick grove of ilex, added beauty 
to the sublimity of its site. Count Eboli ascended the 
mountain path in all the joy of youth and hope. His stay 
was brief. An exhortation and a blessing from the 
Marchese, a tender farewell, graced by gentle tears, from 
the fair Adalinda, were the recollections he was to bear 
with him, to inspire him with courage and hope in danger 
and absence. The sun had just sunk behind the distant isle 
of Istria, when, kissing his lady's hand, he said a last 
"Addio," and with slower steps, and more melancholy 
mien, rode down the mountain on his road to Naples. 


That same night Adalinda retired early to her apartment, 
dismissing her attendants; and then, restless from mingled 
fear and hope, she threw open the glass door that led to a 
balcony looking over the edge of the hill upon the torrent, 
whose loud rushing often lulled her to sleep; but whose 
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waters were concealed from sight by the ilex trees, which 
lifted their topmost branches above the guarding parapet 
of the balcony. 


Leaning her cheek upon her hand, she thought of the 
dangers her lover would encounter, of her loneliness the 
while, of his letters, and of his return. A rustling sound 
now caught her ear: was it the breeze among the ilex 
trees? her own veil was unwaved by every wind, her 
tresses even, heavy in their own rich beauty only, were 
not lifted from her cheek. Again those sounds. Her blood 
retreated to her heart, and her limbs trembled. What could 
it mean? Suddenly the upper branches of the nearest tree 
were disturbed; they opened, and the faint starlight 
showed a man's figure among them. He prepared to spring 
from his hold, on to the wall. It was a feat of peril. First 
the soft voice of her lover bade her "Fear not," and on the 
next instant he was at her side, calming her terrors, and 
recalling her spirits, that almost left her gentle frame, 
from mingled surprise, dread, and joy. He encircled her 
waist with his arm, and pouring forth a thousand 
passionate expressions of love, she leant on his shoulder, 
and wept from agitation; while he covered her hands with 
kisses, and gazed on her ardent adoration. 


Then in calmer mood they sat together; triumph and joy 
lighted up his eyes, and a modest blush glowed on her 
cheek; for never before had she sat alone with him, nor 
heard unrestrained his impassioned assurances of 
affection. It was indeed Love's own hour. The stars 
trembled on the roof of his eternal temple; the dashing of 
the torrent, the mild summer atmosphere, and the 
mysterious aspect of the darkened scenery, were all in 
unison, to inspire security and voluptuous hope. They 
talked of how their hearts, through the medium of divine 
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nature, might hold commune during absence of the joys 
of re-union, and of their prospect of perfect happiness. 


The moment at last arrived when he must depart. "One 
tress of this silken hair," said he, raising one of the many 
curls that clustered on her neck. "I will place it on my 
heart, a shield to protect me against the swords and halls 
of the enemy." He drew his keen-edged dagger from its 
sheath. "Ill weapon for so gentle a deed," he said, 
severing the lock, and at the same moment many drops of 
blood fell fast on the fair arm of the lady. He answered 
her fearful inquiries by showing a gash he had awkwardly 
inflicted on his left hand. First he insisted on securing his 
prize, and then he permitted her to bind his wound, which 
she did half laughing, half in sorrow, winding round his 
hand a riband loosened from her own arm. "Now 
farewell," he cried; "I must ride twenty miles ere dawn, 
and the descending Bear shows that midnight is past." His 
descent was difficult, but he achieved it happily, and the 
stave of a song, whose soft sounds rose like the smoke of 
incense from an altar, from the dell below, to her 
impatient ear, assured her of his safety. 


As is always the case when an account is gathered from 
eye-witnesses, I never could ascertain the exact date of 
these events. They occurred however while Murat was 
king of Naples, and when he raised his Italian regiments, 
Count Eboli, as aforesaid, became a junior officer in 
them, and served with much distinction; though I cannot 
name either the country, or the battle in which he acted so 
conspicuous a part, that he was on the spot promoted to a 
troop. 


Not long after this event, and while he was stationed in 
the north of Italy, Gioacchino, sending for him to head- 
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quarters late one evening, intrusted him with a 
confidential mission, across a country occupied by the 
enemy's troops, to a town possessed by the French. It was 
necessary to undertake the expedition during the night, 
and he was expected to return on that, succeeding the 
following, day. The king himself gave him his despatches 
and the word; and the noble youth, with modest firmness, 
protested that he would succeed, or die, in the fulfillment 
of his trust. 


It was already night, and the crescent moon was low in 
the west, when Count Ferdinando Eboli mounting his 
favourite horse, at a quick gallop, cleared the streets of 
the town; and then, following the directions given him, 
crossed the country among the fields planted with vines, 
carefully avoiding the main road. It was a beauteous and 
still night; calm, and sleep, occupied the earth; war, the 
bloodhound, slumbered; the spirit of love alone had life at 
that silent hour. Exulting in the hope of glory, our young 
hero commenced his journey, and _ visions of 
aggrandizement and love formed his reveries. A distant 
shout roused him; he checked his horse and listened; 
voices approached; when recognising the speech of a 
German, he turned from the path he was following, to a 
still straighter way. But again the tone of an enemy was 
heard, and the trampling of horses. Eboli did not hesitate; 
he dismounted, tied his steed to a tree, and, skirting along 
the enclosure of the field, trusted to escape thus 
unobserved. He succeeded after an hour's painful 
progress, and arrived on the borders of a stream, which, as 
the boundary between two states, was the mark of his 
having finally escaped danger. Descending the steep bank 
of the river, which, with his horse, he might perhaps have 
forded, he now prepared to swim. He held his despatch in 
one hand, threw away his cloak, and was about to plunge 
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into the water, when from under the dark shade of the 
argine, which had concealed them, he was suddenly 
arrested by unseen hands, cast on the ground, bound, 
gagged and blinded, and then placed in a little boat, which 
was sculled with infinite rapidity down the stream. 


There seemed so much of premeditation in the act that it 
baffled conjecture, yet he must believe himself a prisoner 
to the Austrian. While, however, he still vainly reflected, 
the boat was moored, he was lifted out, and the change of 
atmosphere made him aware that they entered some 
house. With extreme care and celerity, yet in the utmost 
silence, he was stripped of his clothes, and two rings he 
wore, drawn from his fingers; other habiliments were 
thrown over him; and then no departing footstep was 
audible: but soon he heard the splash of a single oar, and 
he felt himself alone. He lay perfectly unable to move; the 
only relief his captor or captors had afforded him being 
the exchange of the gag for a tightly bound handkerchief. 
For hours he thus remained, with a tortured mind, 
bursting with rage, impatience, and disappointment; now 
writhing, as well as he could, in his endeavours to free 
himself; now still, in despair. His despatches were taken 
away, and the period was swiftly passing when he could 
by his presence have remedied in some degree of this evil. 
The morning dawned; and though the full glare of the sun 
could not visit his eyes, he felt it play upon his limbs. As 
the day advanced, hunger preyed on him, and though 
amidst the visitation of mightier, he at first disdained this 
minor, evil; towards evening, it became, in spite of 
himself, the predominant sensation. Night approached, 
and the fear that he should remain, and even starve, in this 
unvisited solitude had more than once thrilled through his 
frame, when feminine voices and a child's gay laugh met 
his ear. He heard persons enter the apartment, and he was 
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asked in his native language, while the ligature was taken 
from his mouth, the cause of his present situation. He 
attributed it to banditti: his bonds were quickly cut, and 
his banded eyes restored to sight. It was long before he 
recovered himself. Water brought from the stream, 
however, was some refreshment, and by degrees he 
resumed the use of his senses, and saw that he was in a 
dilapidated shepherd's cot; with no one near him save the 
peasant girl and a child who had liberated him. They 
rubbed his ankles and wrists, and the little fellow offered 
him some bread, and eggs; after which refreshment, and 
an hour's repose, Ferdinando felt himself sufficiently 
restored to revolve his adventure in his mind, and to 
determine on the conduct he was to pursue. 


He looked at the dress which had been given him in 
exchange for that which he had worn. It was of the 
plainest and meanest description. Still no time was to be 
lost; and he felt assured that the only step he could take 
was to return with all speed to the head-quarters of the 
Neapolitan army, and inform the king of his disasters and 
his loss. 


It were long to follow his backward steps, and to tell all of 
indignation and disappointment that swelled his heart. He 
walked painfully but resolutely all night, and by three in 
the morning entered the town where Gioacchino then was. 
He was challenged by the sentinels; he gave the word 
confided to him by Murat, and was instantly made 
prisoner by the soldiers. He declared to them his name 
and rank, and the necessity he was under of immediately 
seeing the king. He was taken to the guard-house, and the 
officer on duty there listened with contempt to his 
representations, telling him that Count Ferdinando Eboli 
had returned three hours before, ordering him to be 
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confined for further examination as a spy. Eboli loudly 
insisted that some impostor had taken his name; and while 
he related the story of his capture, another officer came 
in, who recognised his person; other individuals 
acquainted with him joined the party; and as the impostor 
had been seen by none but the officer of the night, his tale 
gained ground. 


A young Frenchman of superior rank, who had orders to 
attend the king early in the morning, carried a report of 
what was going forward to Murat himself. The tale was so 
strange that the king sent for the young Count; and then, 
in spite of having seen and believed in his counterfeit a 
few hours before, and having received from him an 
account of his mission, which had been faithfully 
executed, the appearance of the youth staggered him, and 
he commanded the presence of him who, as Count Eboli, 
had appeared before him a few hours previously. As 
Ferdinand stood beside the king, his eye glanced at a large 
and splendid mirror. His matted hair, his blood-shot eyes, 
his haggard looks, and torn and mean dress, derogated 
from the nobility of his appearance; and still less did he 
appear like the magnificent Count Eboli, when, to his 
utter confusion and astonishment, his counterfeit stood 
beside him. 


He was perfect in all the outward signs that denoted high 
birth; and so like him whom he represented, that it would 
have been impossible to discern one from the other apart. 
The same chestnut hair clustered on his brow; the sweet 
and animated hazel eyes were the same; the one voice 
was the echo of the other. The composure and dignity of 
the pretender gained the suffrages of those around. When 
he was told of the strange appearance of another Count 
Eboli, he laughed in a frank good humored manner, and 
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turning to Ferdinand, said, "You honour me much, in 
selecting me for your personation; but there are two or 
three things I like about myself so well, that you must 
excuse my unwillingness to exchange myself for you." 
Ferdinand would have answered, but the false Count, with 
greater haughtiness, turning to the king said, "Will your 
majesty decide between us? I cannot bandy words with a 
fellow of this sort." Irritated by scorn, Ferdinand 
demanded leave to challenge the pretender; who said, that 
if the king and his brother officers did not think that he 
should degrade himself and disgrace the army by going 
out with a common vagabond, he was willing to chastise 
him, even at the peril of his own life. But the king, after a 
few more questions, feeling assured that the unhappy 
noble was an impostor, in severe and menacing terms 
reprehended him for his insolence, telling him that he 
owed it to his mercy alone that he was not executed as a 
spy, ordering him instantly to be conducted without the 
walls of the town, with threats of weighty punishment if 
he ever dared to subject his impostures to further trial. 


It requires a strong imagination, and the experience of 
much misery, fully to enter into Ferdinand's feelings. 
From high rank, glory, hope, and love, he was hurled to 
utter beggary and disgrace. The insulting words of his 
triumphant rival, and the degrading menaces of his so 
lately gracious sovereign, rang in his ears; every nerve in 
his frame writhed with agony. But, fortunately for the 
endurance of human life, the worst misery in early youth 
is often but a painted dream, which we cast off when 
slumber quits our eyes. After a struggle with intolerable 
anguish, hope and courage revived in his heart. His 
resolution was quickly made. He would return to Naples, 
relate his story to the Marchese Spina, and through his 
influence obtain at least an impartial hearing from the 
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king. It was not, however, in his peculiar situation, an 
easy task to put his determination into effect. He was 
pennyless; his dress bespoke poverty; he had neither 
friend nor kinsman near, but such as would behold in him 
the most impudent of swindlers. Still his courage did not 
fail him. The kind Italian soil, in the autumnal season now 
advanced, furnished him with chestnuts, arbutus berries, 
and grapes. He took the most direct road over the hills, 
avoiding towns, and indeed every habitation; travelling 
principally in the night, when, except in cities, the officers 
of government had retired from their stations. How he 
succeeded in getting from one end of Italy to the other it 
is difficult to say; but certain it is, that, after the interval 
of a few weeks, he presented himself at the Villa Spina. 


With considerable difficulty he obtained admission to the 
presence of the Marchese, who received him standing, 
with an inquiring look, not at all recognising the noble 
youth. Ferdinand requested a private interview, for there 
were several visitors present. His voice startled the 
Marchese, who complied, taking him into another 
apartment. Here Ferdinand disclosed himself, and, with 
rapid and agitated utterance, was relating the history of 
his misfortunes, when the tramp of horses was heard, the 
great bell rang, and a domestic announced "Count 
Ferdinando Eboli." "It is himself," cried the youth, turning 
pale. The words were strange, and they appeared still 
more so, when the person announced entered; the perfect 
semblance of the young noble, whose name he assumed, 
as he had appeared, when last, at his departure, he trod the 
pavement of the hall. He inclined his head gracefully to 
the baron, turning with a glance of some surprise, but 
more disdain, towards Ferdinand, exclaiming, "Thou 
here!" 
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Ferdinand drew himself up to his full height. In spite of 
fatigue, ill fare and coarse garments, his manner was full 
of dignity. The Marchese looked at him fixedly and 
started as he marked his proud mien, and saw in his 
expressive features the very face of Eboli. But again he 
was perplexed when he turned and discerned, as in a 
mirror, the same countenance reflected by the new comer, 
who underwent this scrutiny somewhat impatiently. In 
brief and scornful words, he told the Marchese that this 
was a second attempt in the intruder to impose himself as 
Count Eboli; that the trick had failed before, and would 
again; adding, laughing, that it was hard to be brought to 
prove himself to be himself, against the assertion of a 
briccone, whose likeness to him, and matchless 
impudence, were his whole stock in trade. 


"Why, my good fellow," continued he, sneeringly, "you 
put me out of conceit with myself, to think that one, 
apparently so like me, should get on no better in the 
world." 


The blood mounted into Ferdinand's cheeks on his 
enemy's bitter taunts; with difficulty he restrained himself 
from closing with his foe, while the words "traitorous 
impostor!" burst from his lips. The baron commanded the 
fierce youth to be silent, and, moved by a look that he 
remembered to be Ferdinand's, he said, gently, "By your 
respect for me, I adjure you to be patient; fear not but that 
I will deal impartially." Then turning to the pretended 
Eboli, he added that he could not doubt but that he was 
the true Count, and asked excuse for his previous 
indecision. At first the latter appeared angry, but at length 
he burst into a laugh, and then, apologizing for his ill 
breeding, continued laughing heartily at the perplexity of 
the Marchese. It is certain, his gayety gained more credit 
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with his auditor than the indignant glances of poor 
Ferdinand. The false Count then said that, after the king's 
menaces, he had entertained no expectation that the farce 
was to be played over again. He had obtained leave of 
absence, of which he profited to visit his future father-in- 
law, after having spent a few days in his own palazzo at 
Naples. Until now, Ferdinand had listened silently with a 
feeling of curiosity, anxious to learn all he could of the 
actions and motives of his rival; but at these last words he 
could no longer contain himself. "What!" cried he, "hast 
thou usurped my place in my own father's house, and 
dared assume my power in my ancestral halls?" A gush of 
tears overpowered the youth; he hid his face in his hands. 
Fierceness and pride lit up the countenance of the 
pretender. "By the eternal God and the sacred cross, I 
swear," he exclaimed, "that palace is my father's palace; 
those halls the halls of my ancestors!" Ferdinand looked 
up with surprise. "And the earth opens not," he said, "to 
swallow the perjured man." He then, at the call of the 
Marchese, related his adventures, while scorn mantled on 
the features of his rival. The Marchese, looking at both, 
could not free himself from doubt. He turned from one to 
the other: in spite of the wild and disordered appearance 
of poor Ferdinand, there was something in him that 
forbade his friend to condemn him as the impostor; but 
then it was utterly impossible to pronounce such the 
gallant and noble-looking youth, who could only be 
acknowledged as the real Count by the disbelief of the 
other's tale. The Marchese, calling an attendant, sent for 
his fair daughter. "This decision," said he, "shall be made 
over to the subtle judgment of a woman, and the keen 
penetration of one who loves." Both the youths now 
smiled--the same smile; the same expression--that, of 
anticipated triumph. The baron was more perplexed than 
ever. 
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Adalinda had heard of the arrival of Count Eboli, and 
entered, resplendent in youth and happiness. She turned 
quickly towards him who resembled most the person she 
expected to see; when a well-known voice pronounced 
her name, and she gazed at last on the double appearance 
of the lover. Her father, taking her hand, briefly explained 
the mystery, and bade her assure herself which was her 
affianced husband. 


"Signorina,"” said Ferdinand, "disdain me not because I 
appear before you thus in disgrace and misery. Your love, 
your goodness will restore me to prosperity and 
happiness." 


"I know not by what means," said the wondering girl, "but 
surely you are Count Eboli." 


"Adalinda," said the rival youth, "waste not your words 
on a villain. Lovely and deceived one, I trust, trembling I 
say it, that I can with one word assure you that I am 
Eboli." 


"Adalinda," said Ferdinand, "I placed the nuptial ring on 
your finger; before God your vows were given to me." 


The false Count approached the lady, and bending one 
knee, took from his heart a locket, enclosing hair tied with 
a green riband, which she recognised to have worn, and 


pointed to a slight scar on his left hand. 


Adalinda blushed deeply, and turning to her father, said, 
motioning towards the kneeling youth, 


"He is Ferdinand." 
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All protestations now from the unhappy Eboli were vain. 
The Marchese would have cast him into a dungeon; but, 
at the earnest request of his rival, he was not detained, but 
thrust ignominiously from the villa. The rage of a wild 
beast newly chained was less than the tempest of 
indignation that now filled the heart of Ferdinand. 
Physical suffering, from fatigue and fasting, was added to 
his internal anguish; for some hours madness, if that were 
madness which never forgets its ill, possessed him. In a 
tumult of feelings there was one predominant idea: it was, 
to take possession of his father's house, and to try, by 
ameliorating the fortuitous circumstances of his lot, to 
gain the upper hand of his adversary. He expended his 
remaining strength in reaching Naples, entered his family 
palace, and was received and acknowledged by his 
astonished domestics. 


One of his first acts was to take from a cabinet a 
miniature of his father encircled with jewels, and to 
invoke the aid of the paternal spirit. Refreshment and a 
bath restored him to some of his usual strength; and he 
looked forward with almost childish delight to one night 
to be spent in peace under the roof of his father's house. 
This was not permitted. Ere midnight the great bell 
sounded; his rival entered as master, with the Marchese 
Spina. The result may be divined. The Marchese appeared 
more indignant than the false Eboli. He insisted that the 
unfortunate youth should be imprisoned. The portrait, 
whose setting was costly, found on him, proved him 
guilty of robbery. He was given into the hands of the 
police, and thrown into a dungeon. I will not dwell on the 
subsequent scenes. He was tried by the tribunal, 
condemned as guilty, and sentenced to the galleys for life. 
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On the eve of the day when he was to be removed from 
the Neapolitan prison to work on the roads in Calabria, 
his rival visited him in his dungeon. For some moments 
both looked at the other in silence. The impostor gazed on 
the prisoner with mingled pride and compassion: there 
was certainly a struggle in his heart. The answering 
glance of Ferdinand was calm, free, and dignified. He was 
not resigned to his hard fate, but he disdained to make any 
exhibition of despair to his cruel and successful foe. A 
spasm of pain seemed to wrench the bosom of the false 
one; and he turned aside, striving to recover the hardness 
of heart which had hitherto supported him in the 
prosecution of his guilty enterprise. Ferdinand spoke first. 


"What would the triumphant criminal with his innocent 
victim?" 


His visitant replied haughtily, "Do not address such 
epithets to me, or I leave you to your fate: I am that which 
I say I am." 


"To me this boast," cried Ferdinand, scornfully; "but 
perhaps these walls have ears." 


"Heaven, at least, is not deaf," said the deceiver; 
"favouring Heaven, which knows and admits my claim. 
But a truce to this idle discussion. Compassion--a distaste 
to see one so very like myself in such ill condition--a 
foolish whim, perhaps, on which you may congratulate 
yourself--has led me hither. The bolts of your dungeon 
are drawn; here is a purse of gold; fulfil one easy 
condition, and you are free." 


"And that condition?" 
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"Sign this paper." 


He gave to Ferdinand a writing, containing a confession 
of his imputed crimes. The hand of the guilty youth 
trembled as he gave it; there was confusion in his mien, 
and a restless uneasy rolling of his eye. Ferdinand wished 
in one mighty word, potent as lightning, loud as thunder, 
to convey his burning disdain of this proposal: but 
expression is weak, and calm is more full of power than 
storm. Without a word, he tore the paper in two pieces, 
and threw them at the feet of his enemy. 


With a sudden change of manner, his visitant conjured 
him, in voluble and impetuous terms, to comply. 
Ferdinand answered only by requesting to be left alone. 
Now and then a half word broke uncontrollably from his 
lips; but he curbed himself. Yet he could not hide his 
agitation when, as an argument to make him yield, the 
false Count assured him that he was already married to 
Adalinda. Bitter agony thrilled poor Ferdinand's frame; 
but he preserved a calm mien, and an unaltered resolution. 
Having exhausted every menace and every persuasion, his 
rival left him, the purpose for which he came 
unaccomplished. On the morrow, with many others, the 
refuse of mankind, Count Ferdinando Eboli was led in 
chains to the unwholesome plains of Calabria, to work 
there at the roads. 


I must hurry over some of the subsequent events; for a 
detailed account of them would fill volumes. The 
assertion of the usurper of Ferdinand's right, that he was 
already married to Adalinda, was, like all else he said, 
false. The day was, however, fixed for their union, when 
the illness and the subsequent death of the Marchese 
Spina delayed its celebration. Adalinda retired, during the 
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first months of mourning, to a castle belonging to her 
father not far from Arpino, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the midst of the Apennines, about fifty miles 
from the capital. Before she went, the deceiver tried to 
persuade her to consent to a private marriage. He was 
probably afraid that, in the long interval that was about to 
ensue before he could secure her, she would discover his 
imposture. Besides, a rumor had gone abroad that one of 
the fellow-prisoners of Ferdinand, a noted bandit, had 
escaped, and that the young Count was his companion in 
flight. Adalinda, however, refused to comply with her 
lover's entreaties, and retired to her seclusion with an old 
aunt, who was blind and deaf, but an excellent duenna. 


The false Eboli seldom visited his mistress; but he was a 
master in his art, and subsequent events showed that he 
must have spent all his time disguised in the vicinity of 
the castle. He contrived by various means, unsuspected at 
the moment, to have all Adalinda's servants changed for 
creatures of his own; so that, without her being aware of 
the restraint, she was, in fact, a prisoner in her own house. 
It is impossible to say what first awakened her suspicions 
concerning the deception put upon her. She was an 
Italian, with all the habitual quiescence and lassitude of 
her countrywomen in the ordinary routine of life, and 
with all their energy and passion when roused. The 
moment the doubt darted into her mind, she resolved to be 
assured; a few questions relative to scenes that had passed 
between poor Ferdinand and herself sufficed for this. 
They were asked so suddenly and pointedly that the 
pretender was thrown oft his guard; he looked confused, 
and stammered in his replies. Their eyes met, he felt that 
he was detected, and she saw that he perceived her now 
confirmed suspicions. A look such as is peculiar to an 
impostor, a glance that deformed his beauty and filled his 
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usually noble countenance with the hideous lines of 
cunning and cruel triumph, completed her faith in her 
own discernment. "How," she thought, "could I have 
mistaken this man for my own gentle Eboli?" Again their 
eyes met: the peculiar expression of his terrified her, and 
she hastily quitted the apartment. 


Her resolution was quickly formed. It was of no use to 
attempt to explain her situation to her old aunt. She 
determined to depart immediately for Naples, throw 
herself at the feet of Gioacchino, and to relate and obtain 
credit for her strange history. But the time was already 
lost when she could have executed this design. The 
contrivances of the deceiver were complete--she found 
herself a prisoner. Excesses of fear gave her boldness, if 
not courage. She sought her jailor. A few minutes before, 
she had been a young and thoughtless girl, docile as a 
child, and as unsuspecting. Now she felt as if she had 
suddenly grown old in wisdom, and that the experience of 
years had been gained in that of a few seconds. 


During their interview, she was wary and firm; while the 
instinctive power of innocence over guilt gave majesty to 
her demeanour. The contriver of her ills for a moment 
cowered beneath her eye. At first he would by no means 
allow that he was not the person he pretended to be: but 
the energy and eloquence of truth bore down his artifice, 
so that, at length driven into a corner, he turned--a stag at 
bay. Then it was her turn to quail; for the superior energy 
of a man gave him the mastery. He declared the truth. He 
was the elder brother of Ferdinand, a natural son of the 
old Count Eboli. His mother, who had been wronged, 
never forgave her injurer, and bred her son in deadly hate 
for his parent, and a belief that the advantages enjoyed by 
his more fortunate brother were rightfully his own. His 
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education was rude; but he had an Italian's subtle talents, 
swiftness of perception, and guileful arts. 


"It would blanch your check," he said to his trembling 
auditress, "could I describe all that I have suffered to 
achieve my purpose. I would trust to none--I executed all 
myself. It was a glorious triumph, but due to my 
perseverance and my fortitude, when I and my usurping 
brother stood, I, the noble, he, the degraded outcast, 
before our sovereign." 


Having rapidly detailed his history, he now sought to win 
the favorable ear of Adalinda, who stood with averted and 
angry looks. He tried by the varied shows of passion and 
tenderness to move her heart. Was he not, in truth, the 
object of her love? Was it not he who scaled her balcony 
at Villa Spina? He recalled scenes of mutual overflow of 
feeling to her mind, thus urging arguments the most 
potent with a delicate woman: pure blushes tinged her 
cheek, but horror of the deceiver predominated over every 
other sentiment. He swore that as soon as they should be 
united he would free Ferdinand and bestow competency, 
nay, if so she willed it, half his possessions, on him. She 
coldly replied, that she would rather share the chains of 
the innocent and misery, than link herself with imposture 
and crime. She demanded her liberty, but the untamed and 
even ferocious nature that had borne the deceiver through 
his career of crime now broke forth, and he invoked 
fearful imprecations on his head, if she ever quitted the 
castle except as his wife. His look of conscious power and 
unbridled wickedness terrified her; her flashing eyes 
spoke abhorrence: it would have been far easier for her to 
have died than have yielded the smallest point to a man 
who made her feel for one moment his irresistible power, 
arising from her being an unprotected woman, wholly in 
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his hands. She left him, feeling as if she had just escaped 
from the impending sword of an assassin. 


One hour's deliberation suggested to her a method of 
escape from her terrible situation. In a wardrobe at the 
castle lay in their pristine gloss the habiliments of a page 
of her mother, who had died suddenly, leaving these 
unworn relics of his station. Dressing herself in these, she 
tied up her dark shining hair, and even, with a somewhat 
bitter feeling, girded on the slight sword that appertained 
to the costume. Then, through a private passage leading 
from her own apartment to the chapel of the castle, she 
glided with noiseless steps, long after the Ave Maria 
sounded at twenty-four o' clock, had, on a November 
night, given token that half an hour had passed since the 
setting of the sun. She possessed the key of the chapel 
door--it opened at her touch; she closed it behind her, and 
she was free. The pathless hills were around her, the 
starry heavens above, and a cold wintry breeze murmured 
around the castle walls; but fear of her enemy conquered 
every other fear, and she tripped lightly on, in a kind of 
ecstasy, for many a long hour over the stony mountain- 
path--she, who had never before walked more than a mile 
or two at any time in her life,--till her feet were blistered, 
her slight shoes cut through, her way utterly lost. At 
morning's dawn she found herself in the midst of the wild 
ilex-covered Apennines, and neither habitation nor human 
being apparent. 


She was hungry and weary. She had brought gold and 
jewels with her; but here were no means of exchanging 
these for food. She remembered stories of banditti; but 
none could be so ruffian-like and cruel as him from whom 
she fled. This thought, a little rest, and a draught of water 
from a pure mountain-spring, restored her to some portion 
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of courage, and she continued her journey. Noonday 
approached; and, in the south of Italy, the noonday sun, 
when unclouded, even in November, is oppressively 
warm, especially to an Italian woman, who never exposes 
herself to its beams. Faintness came over her. There 
appeared recesses in the mountain-side along which she 
was travelling, grown over with bay and arbutus: she 
entered one of these, there to repose. It was deep, and led 
to another that opened into a spacious cavern lighted from 
above: there were cates, grapes, and a flagon of wine, on 
a rough hewn table. She looked fearfully around, but no 
inhabitant appeared. She placed herself at the table, and, 
half in dread, ate of the food presented to her, and then 
sat, her elbow on the table, her head resting on her little 
snow-white hand; her dark hair shading her brow and 
clustering round her throat. An appearance of languor and 
fatigue diffused through her attitude, while her soft black 
eyes filled at intervals with large tears, as pitying herself, 
she recurred to the cruel circumstances of her lot. Her 
fanciful but elegant dress, her feminine form, her beauty 
and her grace, as she sat pensive and alone in the rough 
unhewn cavern, formed a picture a poet would describe 
with delight, an artist love to paint. 


Al 
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Drawn by Alfred E. Chalon, Engraved by Charles Heath 


ADALINDA 


"She seemed a being of another world, a seraph, all light 
and beauty; a Ganymede, escaped from his thrall above to 
his natal Ida. It was long before I recognised, looking 
down on her from the opening hill, my lost Adalinda." 
Thus spoke the young Count Eboli, when he related this 
story; for its end was as romantic as its commencement. 


When Ferdinando had arrived a galley-slave in Calabria, 
he found himself coupled with a bandit, a brave fellow, 
who abhorred his chains, from all the combination of 
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disgrace and misery they brought upon him. Together 
they devised a plan of escape, and succeeded in effecting 
it. On their road, Ferdinand related his story to the outlaw, 
who encouraged him to hope a favourable turn of fate; 
and meanwhile invited and persuaded the desperate man 
to share his fortunes as a robber among the wild hills of 
Calabria. 


The cavern where Adalinda had taken refuge was one of 
their fastnesses, whither they betook themselves at 
periods of imminent danger for safety only, as no booty 
could be collected in that unpeopled solitude; and there, 
one afternoon, returning from the chase, they found the 
wandering, fearful, solitary, fugitive girl; and never was 
lighthouse more welcome to tempest-tost sailor than was 
her own Ferdinand to his lady-love. 


Fortune, now tired of persecuting the young noble, 
favoured him still further. The story of the lovers 
interested the bandit chief, and promise of reward secured 
him. Ferdinand persuaded Adalinda to remain one night 
in the cave, and on the following morning they prepared 
to proceed to Naples; but at the moment of their departure 
they were surprised by an unexpected visitant: the robbers 
brought in a prisoner--it was the impostor. Missing on the 
morrow her who was the pledge of his safety and success, 
but assured that she could not have wandered far, he 
despatched emissaries in all directions to seek her; and 
himself, joining in the pursuit, followed the road she had 
taken, and was captured by these lawless men, who 
expected rich ransom from one whose appearance 
denoted rank and wealth. When they discovered who their 
prisoner was, they generously delivered him up into his 
brother's hands. 
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Ferdinand and Adalinda proceeded to Naples. On their 
arrival, she presented herself to Queen Caroline; and, 
through her, Murat heard with astonishment the device 
that had been practised on him. The young count was 
restored to his honours and possessions, and within a few 
months afterwards was united to his betrothed bride. 


The compassionate nature of the Count and Countess led 
them to interest themselves warmly in the fate of 
Ludovico, whose subsequent career was more honourable 
but less fortunate. At the intercession of his relative, 
Gioacchino permitted him to enter the army, where he 
distinguished himself, and obtained promotion. The 
brothers were at Moscow together, and mutually assisted 
each other during the horrors of the retreat. At one time 
overcome by drowsiness, the mortal symptom resulting 
from excessive cold, Ferdinand lingered behind his 
comrades; but Ludovico refusing to leave him, dragged 
him on in spite of himself, till, entering a village, food 
and fire restored him, and his life was saved. On another 
evening, when wind and sleet added to the horror of their 
situation, Ludovico, after many ineffective struggles, slid 
from his horse lifeless; Ferdinand was at his side, and, 
dismounting, endeavoured by every means in his power to 
bring back pulsation to his stagnant blood. His comrades 
went forward, and the young Count was left alone with 
his dying brother in the white boundless waste. Once 
Ludovico opened his eyes and recognised him; he pressed 
his hand, and his lips moved to utter a blessing as he died. 
At that moment the welcome sounds of the enemy's 
approach roused Ferdinand from the despair into which 
his dreadful situation plunged him. He was taken 
prisoner, and his life was thus saved. When Napoleon 
went to Elba, he, with many others of his countrymen, 
was liberated, and returned to Naples. 
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THE MOURNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "FRANKENSTEIN". 


[published in the Keepsake for 1830 (1829)]| 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 


For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting! 


A GORGEOUS scene of kingly pride is the prospect now 
before us!--the offspring of art, the nursling of nature-- 
where can the eye rest on a landscape more deliciously 
lovely than the fair expanse of Virginia Water, now an 
open mirror to the sky, now shaded by umbrageous banks, 
which wind into dark recesses, or are rounded into soft 
promontories? Looking down on it, now that the sun is 
low in the west, the eye is dazzled, the soul oppressed, by 
excess of beauty. Earth, water, air, drink to overflowing, 
the radiance that streams from yonder well of light: the 
foliage of the trees seems dripping with the golden flood; 
while the lake, filled with no earthly dew, appears but an 
imbasining of the sun-tinctured atmosphere; and trees and 
gay pavilion float in its depth, more clear, more distinct, 
than their twins in the upper air. Nor is the scene silent: 
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strains more sweet than those that lull Venus to her balmy 
rest, more inspiring than the song of Tiresias which 
awoke Alexander to the deed of ruin, more solemn than 
the chantings of St. Cecilia, float along the waves and 
mingle with the lagging breeze, which ruffles not the lake. 
Strange, that a few dark scores should be the key to this 
fountain of sound; the unconscious link between 
unregarded noise, and harmonies which unclose paradise 
to our entranced senses! 





Drawn by J.M.W. Turner, Engraved by Robert Wallis 


VIRGINIA WATER 


The sun touches the extreme boundary, and a softer, 
milder light mingles a roseate tinge with the fiery glow. 
Our boat has floated long on the broad expanse; now let it 
approach the umbrageous bank. The green tresses of the 
graceful willow dip into the waters, which are checked by 
them into a ripple. The startled teal dart from their recess, 
skimming the waves with splashing wing. The stately 
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swans float onward; while innumerable water fowl cluster 
together out of the way of the oars. The twilight is blotted 
by no dark shades; it is one subdued, equal receding of 
the great tide of day, which leaves the shingles bare, but 
not deformed. We may disembark and wander yet amid 
the glades, long before the thickening shadows speak of 
night. The plantations are formed of every English tree, 
with an old oak or two standing out in the walks. There 
the glancing foliage obscures heaven, as the silken texture 
of a veil a woman's lovely features: beneath such fretwork 
we may indulge in light-hearted thoughts; or, if sadder 
meditations lead us to seek darker shades, we may pass 
the cascade towards the large groves of pine, with their 
vast undergrowth of laurel, reaching up to the Belvidere; 
or, on the opposite side of the water, sit under the shadow 
of the silver-stemmed birch, or beneath the leafy pavilions 
of those fine old beeches, whose high fantastic roots seem 
formed in nature's sport; and the near jungle of sweet- 
smelling myrica leaves no sense unvisited by pleasant 
ministration. 





Drawn by J.M.W. Turner, Engraved by Robert. Wallis 


VIRGINIA WATER 
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Now this splendid scene is reserved for the royal 
possessor; but in past years, while the lodge was called 
the Regent's Cottage, or before, when the under ranger 
inhabited it, the mazy paths of Chapel Wood were open, 
and the iron gates enclosing the plantations and Virginia 
Water were guarded by no Cerberus untamable by sops. It 
was here, on a summer's evening that Horace Neville and 
his two fair cousins floated idly on the placid lake, 


In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


Neville had been eloquent in praise of English scenery. 
"In distant climes," he said, "we may find landscapes 
grand in barbaric wildness, or rich in the luxuriant 
vegetation of the south, or sublime in Alpine 
magnificence. We may lament, though it is ungrateful to 
say so on such a night as this, the want of a more genial 
sky; but where find scenery to be compared to the 
verdant, well wooded, well watered groves of our native 
land; the clustering cottages, shadowed by fine old elms; 
each garden blooming with early flowers, each lattice gay 
with geraniums and roses; the blue-eyed child devouring 
his white bread, while he drives a cow to graze; the hedge 
redolent with summer blooms; the enclosed cornfields, 
seas of golden grain, weltering in the breeze; the stile, the 
track across the meadow, leading through the copse, 
under which the path winds, and the meeting branches 
overhead, which give, by their dimming tracery, a 
cathedral-like solemnity to the scene; the river, winding 
‘with sweet inland murmur;’ and, as additional graces, 
spots like these--Oases of taste--gardens of Eden--the 
works of wealth, which evince at once the greatest power 
and the greatest will to create beauty? 
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"And yet," continued Neville, "it was with difficulty that I 
persuaded myself to reap the best fruits of my uncle's will, 
and to inhabit this spot, familiar to my boyhood, 
associated with unavailing regrets and recollected pain." 


Horace Neville was a man of birth--of wealth; but he 
could hardly be termed a man of the world. There was in 
his nature a gentleness, a sweetness, a winning sensibility, 
allied to talent and personal distinction, that gave weight 
to his simplest expressions, and excited sympathy for all 
his emotions. His younger cousin, his junior by several 
years, was attached to him by the tenderest sentiments-- 
secret long--but they were now betrothed to each other--a 
lovely, happy pair. She looked inquiringly; but he turned 
away. "No more of this," he said; and giving a swifter 
impulse to their boat, they speedily reached the shore, 
landed, and walked through the long extent of Chapel 
Wood. It was dark night before they met their carriage at 
Bishopsgate. 


A week or two after, Horace received letters to call him to 
a distant part of the country: it even seemed possible that 
he might be obliged to visit an estate in the north of 
Ireland. A few days before his departure, he requested his 
cousin to walk with him. They bent their steps across 
several meadows to Old Windsor churchyard. At first he 
did not deviate from the usual path; and as they went they 
talked cheerfully--gaily: the beauteous sunny day might 
well exhilarate them; the dancing waves sped onwards at 
their feet, the country church lifted its rustic spire into the 
bright pure sky. There was nothing in their conversation 
that could induce his cousin to think that Neville had led 
her hither for any saddening purpose; but when they were 
about to quit the churchyard, Horace, as if he had 
suddenly recollected himself, turned from the path, 
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crossed the greensward, and paused beside a grave near 
the river. No stone was there to commemorate the being 
who reposed beneath--it was thickly grown with rich 
grass, starred by a luxuriant growth of humble daisies: a 
few dead leaves, a broken bramble twig, defaced its 
neatness; Neville removed these, and then said, "Juliet, I 
commit this sacred spot to your keeping while I am 
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"There is no monument," he continued; "for her 
commands were implicitly obeyed by the two beings to 
whom she addressed them. One day another may lie near, 
and his name will be her epitaph.--I do not mean myself," 
he said, half smiling at the terror his cousin's countenance 
expressed; "but promise me, Juliet, to preserve this grave 
from every violation. I do not wish to sadden you by the 
story; yet, if I have excited your curiosity--your interest, I 
should say--I will satisfy it; but not now--not here." 


Leaving the churchyard, they found their horses in 
attendance, and they prolonged their ride across 
Bishopsgate Heath. Neville's mind was full of the events 
to which he had alluded: he began the tale, and then 
abruptly broke off. It was not till the following day, when, 
in company with her sister, they again visited Virginia 
Water, that, seated under the shadow of its pines, whose 
melodious swinging in the wind breathed unearthly 
harmony, and looking down upon the water, association 
of place, and its extreme beauty, reviving, yet soothing, 
the recollections of the past, unasked by his companions, 
Neville at once commenced his story. 


"I was sent to Eton at eleven years of age. I will not dwell 


upon my sufferings there; I would hardly refer to them, 
did they not make a part of my present narration. I was a 
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fag to a hard taskmaster; every labour he could invent-- 
and the youthful tyrant was ingenious--he devised for my 
annoyance; early and late, I was forced to be in 
attendance, to the neglect of my school duties, so 
incurring punishment. There were worse things to bear 
than these: it was his delight to put me to shame, and,-- 
finding that I had too much of my mother in my blood,-- 
to endeavour to compel me to acts of cruelty from which 
my nature revolted--I refused to obey. Speak of West 
Indian slavery! I hope things may be better now; in my 
days, the tender years of aristocratic childhood were 
yielded up to a capricious, unrelenting, cruel bondage, far 
beyond the measured despotism of Jamaica. 


"One day--I had been two years at school, and was nearly 
thirteen--my tyrant, I will give him no other name, issued 
a command, in the wantonness of power, for me to 
destroy a poor little bullfinch I had tamed and caged. In a 
hapless hour he found it in my room, and was indignant 
that I should dare to appropriate a single pleasure. I 
refused, stubbornly, dauntlessly, though the consequence 
of my disobedience was immediate and terrible. At this 
moment a message came from my tormentor's tutor--his 
father had arrived. "Well, old lad,' he cried, 'I shall pay 
you off some day!' Seizing my pet at the same time, he 
wrung its neck, threw it at my feet, and, with a laugh of 
derision, quitted the room. 


"Never before--never may I again feel the same swelling, 
boiling fury in my bursting heart;--the sight of my 
nursling expiring at my feet--my desire of vengeance--my 
impotence, created a Vesuvius within me, that no tears 
flowed to quench. Could I have uttered--acted--my 
passion, it would have been less torturous: it was so when 
I burst into a torrent of abuse and imprecation. My 
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vocabulary--it must have been a choice collection--was 
supplied by him against whom it was levelled. But words 
were air--I desired to give more substantial proof of my 
resentment--I_ destroyed every thing in the room 
belonging to him; I tore them to pieces, I stamped on 
them, crushed them with more than childish strength. My 
last act was to seize a timepiece, on which my tyrant 
infinitely prided himself, and to dash it to the ground. The 
sight of this, as it lay shattered at my feet, recalled me to 
my senses, and something like an emotion of fear allayed 
the tumult in my heart. I began to meditate an escape: I 
got out of the house, ran down a lane, and across some 
meadows, far out of bounds, above Eton. I was seen by an 
elder boy, a friend of my tormentor. He called to me, 
thinking at first that I was performing some errand for 
him; but seeing that I shirked, he repeated his 'Come up!’ 
in an authoritative voice. It put wings to my heels; he did 
not deem it necessary to pursue.--But I grow tedious, my 
dear Juliet; enough that fears the most intense, of 
punishment both from my masters and the upper boys, 
made me resolve to run away. I reached the banks of the 
Thames, tied my clothes over my head, swam across, and, 
traversing several fields, entered Windsor Forest, with a 
vague childish feeling of being able to hide myself for 
ever in the unexplored obscurity of its immeasurable 
wilds. It was early autumn; the weather was mild, even 
warm; the forest oaks yet showed no sign of winter 
change, though the fern beneath wore a yellowy tinge. I 
got within Chapel Wood; I fed upon chestnuts and 
beechnuts; I continued to hide myself from the 
gamekeepers and woodmen. I lived thus two days. 


"But chestnuts and beechnuts were sorry fare to a growing 


lad of thirteen years old. A day's rain occurred, and I 
began to think myself the most unfortunate boy on record. 
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I had a distant, obscure idea of starvation: I thought of the 
Children in the Wood, of their leafy shroud, gift of the 
pious robin; this brought my poor bullfinch to my mind, 
and tears streamed in torrents down my cheeks. I thought 
of my father and mother; of you, then my little baby 
cousin and playmate; and I cried with renewed fervour, 
till, quite exhausted, I curled myself up under a huge oak 
among some dry leaves, the relics of a hundred summers, 
and fell asleep. 


"I ramble on in my narration as if I had a story to tell; yet 
I have little except a portrait--a sketch--to present, for 
your amusement or interest. When I awoke, the first 
object that met my opening eyes was a little foot, 
delicately clad in silk and soft kid. I looked up in dismay, 
expecting to behold some gaily dressed appendage to this 
indication of high-bred elegance; but I saw a girl, perhaps 
seventeen, simply clad in a dark cotton dress, her face 
shaded by a large very coarse straw hat; she was pale 
even to marmoreal whiteness; her chestnut-coloured hair 
was parted in plain tresses across a brow which wore 
traces of extreme suffering; her eyes were blue, full, 
large, melancholy, often even suffused with tears; but her 
mouth had an infantine sweetness and innocence in its 
expression, that softened the otherwise sad expression of 
her countenance. 


"She spoke to me. I was too hungry, too exhausted, too 
unhappy, to resist her kindness, and gladly permitted her 
to lead me to her home. We passed out of the wood by 
some broken palings on to Bishopsgate Heath, and after 
no long walk arrived at her habitation. It was a solitary, 
dreary-looking cottage; the palings were in disrepair, the 
garden waste, the lattices unadorned by flowers or 
creepers; within, all was neat, but sombre, and even mean. 
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The diminutiveness of a cottage requires an appearance of 
cheerfulness and elegance to make it pleasing; the bare 
floor--clean, it is true--the rush chairs, deal table, checked 
curtains of this cot, were beneath even a peasant's 
rusticity; yet it was the dwelling of my lovely guide, 
whose little white hand, delicately gloved, contrasted with 
her unadorned attire, as did her gentle self with the 
clumsy appurtenances of her too humble dwelling. 


"Poor child! she had meant entirely to hide her origin, to 
degrade herself to a peasant's state, and little thought that 
she for ever betrayed herself by the strangest 
incongruities. Thus, the arrangements of her table were 
mean, her fare meagre for a hermit; but the linen was 
matchlessly fine, and wax lights stood in candlesticks 
which a beggar would almost have disdained to own. But 
I talk of circumstances I observed afterwards; then I was 
chiefly aware of the plentiful breakfast she caused her 
single attendant, a young girl, to place before me, and of 
the sweet soothing voice of my hostess, which spoke a 
kindness with which lately I had been little conversant. 
When my hunger was appeased, she drew my story from 
me, encouraged me to write to my father, and kept me at 
her abode till, after a few days, I returned to school 
pardoned. No long time elapsed before I got into the 
upper forms, and my woful slavery ended. 


"Whenever I was able, I visited my disguised nymph. I no 
longer associated with my schoolfellows; their diversions, 
their pursuits, appeared vulgar and stupid to me; I had but 
one object in view--to accomplish my lessons, and to steal 
to the cottage of Ellen Burnet. 


"Do not look grave, love! true, others as young as I then 
was have loved, and I might also; but not Ellen. Her 
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profound, her intense melancholy, sister to despair-- her 
serious, sad discourse--her mind, estranged from all 
worldly concerns, forbade that; but there was an 
enchantment in her sorrow, a fascination in her converse, 
that lifted me above common-place existence; she created 
a magic circle, which I entered as holy ground: it was not 
akin to heaven, for grief was the presiding spirit; but there 
was an exaltation of sentiment, an enthusiasm, a view 
beyond the grave, which made it unearthly, singular, wild, 
enthralling. You have often observed that I strangely 
differ from all other men; I mingle with them, make one 
in their occupations and diversions, but I have a portion of 
my being sacred from them:--a living well, sealed up 
from their contamination, lies deep in my heart--it is of 
little use, but there it is; Ellen opened the spring, and it 
has flowered ever since. 


"Of what did she talk? She recited no past adventures, 
alluded to no past intercourse with friend or relative; she 
spoke of the various woes that wait on humanity, on the 
intricate mazes of life, on the miseries of passion, of love, 
remorse, and death, and that which we may hope or fear 
beyond the tomb; she spoke of the sensation of 
wretchedness alive in her own broken heart, and then she 
grew fearfully eloquent, till, suddenly pausing, she 
reproached herself for making me familiar with such 
wordless misery. 'I do you harm,' she often said; 'I unfit 
you for society; I have tried, seeing you thrown upon 
yonder distorted miniature of a bad world, to estrange you 
from its evil contagion; I fear that I shall be the cause of 
greater harm to you than could spring from association 
with your fellow-creatures in the ordinary course of 
things. This is not well--avoid the stricken deer’ 
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"There were darker shades in the picture than those which 
I have already developed. Ellen was more miserable than 
the imagination of one like you, dear girl, unacquainted 
with wo, can portray. Sometimes she gave words to her 
despair--it was so great as to confuse the boundary 
between physical and mental sensation--and every 
pulsation of her heart was a throb of pain. She has 
suddenly broken off in talking of her sorrows, with a cry 
of agony--bidding me leave her--hiding her face on her 
arms, shivering with the anguish some thought awoke. 
The idea that chiefly haunted her, though she earnestly 
endeavoured to put it aside, was self-destruction--to snap 
the silver cord that bound together so much grace, 
wisdom, and sweetness to rob the world of a creation 
made to be its ornament Sometimes her piety checked 
her; oftener a sense of unendurable suffering made her 
brood with pleasure over the dread resolve. She spoke of 
it to me as being wicked; yet I often fancied this was done 
rather to prevent her example from being of ill effect to 
me, than from any conviction that the Father of all, would 
regard angrily the last act of his miserable child. Once she 
had prepared the mortal beverage; it was on the table 
before her when I entered; she did not deny its nature, she 
did not attempt to justify herself; she only besought me 
not to hate her and to sooth by my kindness her last 
moments.-- 'I cannot live!' was all her explanation, all her 
excuse; and it was spoken with such fervent wretchedness 
that it seemed wrong to attempt to persuade her to 
prolong the sense of pain. I did not act like a boy; I 
wonder I did not; I made one simple request, to which she 
instantly acceded, that she should walk with me to this 
Belvidere. It was a glorious sunset; beauty and the spirit 
of love breathed in the wind, and hovered over the 
softened hues of the landscape. 'Look, Ellen,' I cried, 'if 
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only such loveliness of nature existed, it were worth 
living for!' 


"True, if a latent feeling did not blot this glorious scene 
with murky shadows. Beauty is as we see it--my eyes 
view all things deformed and evil.' She closed them as she 
said this; but, young and sensitive, the visitings of the soft 
breeze already began to minister consolation 'Dearest 
Ellen,' I continued, 'what do I not owe to you? I am your 
boy, your pupil; I might have gone on blindly as others 
do, but you opened my eyes; you have given me a sense 
of the just, the good, the beautiful--and have you done 
this merely for my misfortune? If you leave me, what can 
become of me?’ The last words came from my heart, and 
tears gushed from my eyes. 'Do not leave me, Ellen' I 
said; 'I cannot live without you--and I cannot die, for I 
have a mother--a father.’ She turned quickly round, 
saying, 'You are blessed sufficiently.’ Her voice struck me 
as unnatural; she grew deadly pale as she spoke, and was 
obliged to sit down. Still I clung to her, Prayed, cried; till 
she--I had never seen her shed a tear before--burst into 
passionate weeping. After this she seemed to forget her 
resolve. We returned by moonlight, and our talk was even 
more calm and cheerful than usual. When in her cottage, I 
poured away the fatal draught. Her 'good night’ bore with 
it no traces of her late agitation; and the next day she said, 
'I have thoughtlessly, even wickedly, created a new duty 
to myself, even at a time when I had forsworn all; but I 
will be true to it. Pardon me for making you familiar with 
emotions and scenes so dire; I will behave better--I will 
preserve myself, if I can, till the link between us is 
loosened, or broken, and I am free again." 


"One little incident alone occurred during our intercourse 
that appeared at all to connect her with the world. 
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Sometimes I brought her a newspaper, for those were 
stirring times; and though, before I knew her, she had 
forgotten all except the world her own heart enclosed, yet, 
to please me, she would talk of Napoleon--Russia, from 
whence the emperor now returned overthrown--and the 
prospect of his final defeat. The paper lay one day on her 
table; some words caught her eye; she bent eagerly down 
to read them, and her bosom heaved with violent 
palpitation; but she subdued herself, and after a few 
moments told me to take the paper away. Then, indeed, I 
did feel an emotion of even impertinent inquisitiveness; I 
found nothing to satisfy it--though afterwards I became 
aware that it contained a singular advertisement, saying, 
'If these lines meet the eye of any one of the passengers 
who were on board the St. Mary, bound for Liverpool 
from Barbadoes, which sailed on the third of May last, 
and was destroyed by fire in the high seas, a part of the 
crew only having been saved by his majesty's frigate the 
Bellerophon, they are entreated to communicate with the 
advertiser: and if any one be acquainted with the 
particulars of the Hon. Miss Eversham's fate and present 
abode, they are earnestly requested to disclose them, 
directing to L. E., Stratton-street, Park-lane.' 


"It was after this event, as winter came on, that symptoms 
of decided ill health declared themselves in the delicate 
frame of my poor Ellen. I have often suspected that, 
without positively attempting her life, she did many 
things that tended to abridge it and to produce mortal 
disease. Now, when really ill, she refused all medical 
attendance; but she got better again, and I thought her 
nearly well when I saw her for the last time, before going 
home for the Christmas holidays. Her manner was full of 
affection: she relied, she said, on the continuation of my 
friendship; she made me promise never to forget her, 
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though she refused to write to me, and forbade any letters 
from me. 


"Even now I see her standing at her humble door-way. If 
an appearance of illness and suffering can ever be termed 
lovely, it was in her. Still she was to be viewed as the 
wreck of beauty. What must she not have been in happier 
days, with her angel expression of face, her nymph-like 
figure, her voice, whose tones were music? 'So young--so 
lost!' was the sentiment that burst even from me, a young 
lad, as I waved my hand to her as a last adieu. She hardly 
looked more than fifteen, but none could doubt that her 
very soul was impressed by the sad lines of sorrow that 
rested so unceasingly on her fair brow. Away from her, 
her figure for ever floated before my eyes;--I put my 
hands before them, still she was there: my day, my night, 
dreams were filled by my recollections of her. 


"During the winter holidays, on a fine soft day, I went out 
to hunt: you, dear Juliet, will remember the sad 
catastrophe; I fell and broke my leg. The only person who 
saw me fall was a young man who rode one of the most 
beautiful horses I ever saw, and I believe it was by 
watching him as he took a leap, that I incurred my 
disaster: he dismounted, and was at my side in a minute. 
My own animal had fled; he called his; it obeyed his 
voice; with ease he lifted my light figure on to the saddle, 
contriving to support my leg, and so conducted me a short 
distance to a lodge situated in the woody recesses of 
Elmore-park, the seat of the Earl of D ----, whose second 
son my preserver was. He was my sole nurse for a day or 
two, and during the whole of my illness passed many 
hours of each day by my bedside. As I lay gazing on him, 
while he read to me, or talked, narrating a thousand 
strange adventures which had occurred during his service 
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in the Peninsula, I thought--is it for ever to be my fate to 
fall in with the highly gifted and excessively unhappy? 


"The immediate neighbour of Lewis' family was Lord 
Eversham. He had married in very early youth, and 
became a widower young. After this misfortune, which 
passed like a deadly blight over his prospects and 
possessions, leaving the gay view utterly sterile and bare, 
he left his surviving infant daughter under the care of 
Lewis' mother, and travelled for many years in far distant 
lands. He returned when Clarice was about ten, a lovely 
sweet child, the pride and delight of all connected with 
her. Lord Eversham, on his return--he was then hardly 
more than thirty--devoted himself to her education. They 
were never separate: he was a good musician, and she 
became a proficient under his tutoring. They rode-- 
walked--read together. When a father is all that a father 
may be, the sentiments of filial piety, entire dependence, 
and perfect confidence being united, the love of a 
daughter is one of the deepest and strongest, as it is the 
purest passion of which our natures are capable. Clarice 
worshipped her parent, who came, during the transition 
from mere childhood to the period when reflection and 
observation awaken, to adorn a common-place existence 
with all the brilliant adjuncts which enlightened and 
devoted affection can bestow. He appeared to her like an 
especial gift of Providence, a guardian angel--but far 
dearer, as being akin to her own nature. She grew, under 
his eye, in loveliness and refinement both of intellect and 
heart. These feelings were not  divided--almost 
strengthened, by the engagement that had place between 
her and Lewis:--Lewis was destined for the army, and, 
after a few years' service, they were to be united. 
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"It is hard, when all is fair and tranquil, when the world, 
opening before the ardent gaze of youth, looks like a well- 
kept demesne, unincumbered by let or hinderance for the 
annoyance of the young traveller, that we should 
voluntarily stray into desert wilds and tempest-visited 
districts. Lewis Elmore was ordered to Spain; and, at the 
same time, Lord Eversham found it necessary to visit 
some estates he possesses in Barbadoes. He was not sorry 
to revisit a scene, which had dwelt in his memory as an 
earthly paradise, nor to show to his daughter a new and 
strange world, so to form her understanding and enlarge 
her mind. They were to return in three months, and 
departed as on a summer tour. Clarice was glad that, 
while her lover gathered experience and knowledge in a 
distant land, she should not remain in idleness--she was 
glad that there would be some diversion for her anxiety 
during his perilous absence; and in every way she enjoyed 
the idea of travelling with her beloved father, who would 
fill every hour, and adorn every new scene, with pleasure 
and delight. They sailed.--Clarice wrote home, with 
enthusiastic expressions of rapture and delight, from 
Madeira:--yet, without her father, she said, the fair scene 
had been blank to her. More than half her letter was filled 
by the expressions of her gratitude and affection for her 
adored and revered parent. While he, in his, with fewer 
words, perhaps, but with no less energy, spoke of his 
satisfaction in her improvement, his pride in her beauty, 
and his grateful sense of her love and kindness. 


"Such were they, a matchless example of happiness in the 
dearest connexion in life, as resulting from the exercise of 
their reciprocal duties and affections. A father and 
daughter; the one all care, gentleness, and sympathy, 
consecrating his life for her happiness; the other, fond, 
duteous, grateful:--such had they been,--and where were 
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they now--the noble, kind, respected parent, and the 
beloved and loving child? They had departed from 
England as on a pleasure voyage down an inland stream, 
but the ruthless car of destiny had overtaken them on their 
unsuspecting way, crushing them under its heavy wheels- 
- scattering love, hope, and joy, as the bellowing 
avalanche overwhelms and grinds to mere spray the 
streamlet of the valley. They were gone: but whither? 
Mystery hung over the fate of the most helpless victim; 
and my friend's anxiety was, to penetrate the clouds that 
hid poor Clarice from his sight. 


"After an absence of a few months, they had written, 
fixing their departure in the St. Mary, to sail from 
Barbadoes in a few days. Lewis, at the same time, 
returned from Spain: he was invalided, in his very first 
action, by a bad wound in his side. He arrived, and each 
day expected to hear of the landing of his friends; when 
that common messenger, the newspaper, brought him 
tidings to fill him with more than anxiety--with fear and 
agonizing doubt. The St. Mary had caught fire and had 
burned in the open sea. A frigate, the Bellerophon, had 
saved a part of the crew. In spite of illness and a 
physician's commands, Lewis set out the same day for 
London, to ascertain as speedily as possible the fate of her 
he loved. There he heard that the frigate was expected in 
the Downs. Without alighting from his travelling chaise, 
he posted thither, arriving in a burning fever. He went on 
board, saw the commander and spoke with the crew. They 
could give him few particulars as to whom they had 
saved: they had touched at Liverpool, and left there most 
of the persons, including all the passengers rescued from 
the St. Mary. Physical suffering for awhile disabled Mr. 
Elmore; he was confined by his wound and consequent 
fever, and only recovered to give himself up to his 
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exertions to discover the fate of his friends;--they did not 
appear nor write; and all Lewis' inquiries only tended to 
confirm his worst fears; yet still he hoped, and still 
continued indefatigable in his perquisitions. He visited 
Liverpool, and Ireland, whither some of the passengers 
had gone, and learnt only scattered, incongruous details of 
the fearful tragedy, that told nothing of Miss Eversham's 
present abode; though much, that confirmed his suspicion 
that she still lived. 


"The fire on board the St. Mary had raged long and 
fearfully before the Bellerophon hove in sight, and boats 
came off for the rescue of the crew. The women were to 
be first embarked; but Clarice clung to her father, and 
refused to go till he should accompany her. Some fearful 
presentiment that, if she were saved, he would remain and 
die, gave such energy to her resolve, that not the 
entreaties of her father, nor the angry expostulations of 
the captain, could shake it. Lewis saw this man, after the 
lapse of two or three months, and he threw most light on 
the dark scene. He well remembered that, transported 
with anger by her woman's obstinacy, he had said to her, 
"You will cause your father's death--and be as much a 
parricide as if you put poison into his cup--you are not the 
first girl who has murdered her father in her wilful mood.' 
Still Clarice passionately refused to go--there was no time 
for long parley --the point was yielded and she remained 
pale, but firm, near her parent, whose arm was around 
her, supporting her during the awful interval. It was no 
period for regular action and calm order: a tempest was 
rising, the scorching flames blew this way and that, 
making a fearful day of the night which veiled all except 
the burning ship. 'The boats returned with difficulty, and 
one only could contrive to approach; it was nearly full: 
Lord Eversham and his daughter advanced to the deck's 
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edge, to get in. 'We can only take one of you,' vociferated 
the sailors: 'keep back on your life! throw the girl to us-- 
we will come back; for you if we can. Lord Eversham 
cast with a strong arm his daughter, who had now entirely 
lost her self possession, into the boat; she was alive again 
in a minute, she called to her father, held out her arms to 
him, and would have thrown herself into the sea, but was 
held back by the sailors. Meanwhile Lord Eversham 
feeling that no boat could again approach the lost vessel, 
contrived to heave a spar overboard, and threw himself 
into the sea, clinging, to it. The boat, tossed by the huge 
waves, with difficulty made its way to the frigate; and as 
it rose from the trough of the sea, Clarice saw her father 
struggling; with his fate-- battling with the death that at 
last became the victor--the spar floated by, his arms had 
fallen from it--were those his pallid features? She neither 
wept nor fainted, but her limbs grew rigid, her face 
colourless, and she was lifted as a log on to the deck of 
the frigate. 


"The captain allowed that on her homeward voyage, the 
people had rather a horror of her, as having caused her 
father's death; her own servants had perished, few people 
remembered who she was; but they talked together with 
no careful voices as they passed her, and a hundred times 
she must have heard herself accused of having destroyed 
her parent. She spoke to no one, or only in brief reply 
when addressed; to avoid the rough remonstrances of 
those around, she appeared at table, ate as well as she 
could; but there was a settled wretchedness in her face 
that never changed. When they landed at Liverpool, the 
captain conducted her to an hotel; he left her, meaning to 
return, but an opportunity of sailing that night for the 
Downs occurred, of which he availed himself, without 
again visiting her. He knew, he said, and truly, that she 
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was in her native country, where she had but to write a 
letter to gather crowds of friends about her; and where 
can greater civility be found than at an English hotel, if it 
is known that you are perfectly able to pay your bill? 


"This was all that Mr. Elmore could learn, and it took 
many months to gather together these few particulars. He 
went to the hotel at Liverpool. It seemed that as soon as 
there appeared some hope of rescue from the frigate, Lord 
Eversham had given his pocket-book to his daughter's 
care, containing bills on a banking-house at Liverpool to 
the amount of a few hundred pounds. On the second day 
after Clarice's arrival there, she had sent for the master of 
the hotel, and showed him these. He got the cash for her; 
and the next day, she quitted Liverpool in a little coasting 
vessel. In vain Lewis endeavoured to trace her. 
Apparently she had crossed to Ireland; but whatever she 
had done, wherever she had gone, she had taken infinite 
pains to conceal, and all clue was speedily lost. 


"Lewis had not yet despaired; he was even now 
perpetually making journeys, sending  emissaries, 
employing every possible means for her discovery. From 
the moment he told me this story, we talked of nothing 
else. I became deeply interested, and we ceaselessly 
discussed the probabilities of the case, and where she 
might be concealed: that she did not meditate suicide was 
evident from her having possessed herself of money; yet, 
unused to the world, young, lovely, and inexperienced; 
what could be her plan? What might not have been her 
fate? 


"Meanwhile I continued for nearly three months confined 


by the fracture of my limb; before the lapse of that time, I 
had begun to crawl about the ground, and now I 
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considered myself as nearly recovered. It had been settled 
that I should not return to Eton, but be entered at Oxford; 
and this leap from boyhood to man's estate elated me 
considerably. Yet still I thought of my poor Ellen, and 
was angry at her obstinate silence. Once or twice I had, 
disobeying her command, written to her, mentioning my 
accident, and the kind attentions of Mr. Elmore: still she 
wrote not; and I began to fear that her illness might have 
had a fatal termination. She had made me vow so 
solemnly never to mention her name, never to inquire 
about her during my absence, that, considering obedience 
the first duty of a young inexperienced boy to one older 
than himself, I resisted each suggestion of my affection or 
my fears, to transgress her orders. 


"And now spring came; with its gift of opening buds, 
odoriferous flowers, and sunny genial days. I returned 
home, and found my family on the eve of their departure 
for London; my long confinement had weakened me--it 
was deemed inadvisable for me to encounter the bad air 
and fatigues of the metropolis, and I remained to rusticate. 
I rode and hunted, and thought of Ellen; missing the 
excitement of her conversation, and feeling a vacancy in 
my heart which she had filled. I began to think of riding 
across the country from Shropshire to Berks for the 
purpose of seeing her. The whole landscape haunted my 
imagination--the fields round Eton--the silver Thames-- 
the majestic forest--this lovely scene of Virginia Water-- 
the health and her desolate cottage--she herself pale, 
slightly bending from weakness of health, awakening 
from dark abstraction to bestow on me a kind smile of 
welcome. It grew into a passionate desire of my heart to 
behold her, to cheer her as I might by my affectionate 
attentions, to hear her, and to hang upon her accents of 
inconsolable despair, as if it had been celestial harmony. 
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As I meditated on these things, a voice seemed for ever to 
repeat, Now go, or it will be too late; while another yet 
more mournful tone responded, "You can never see her 
more! 


"I was occupied by these thoughts, as, on a summer 
moonlight night, I loitered in the shrubbery, unable to quit 
a scene of entrancing beauty, when I was startled at 
hearing myself called by Mr. Elmore. He came on his 
way to the coast; he had received a letter from Ireland, 
which made him think that Miss Eversham was residing 
near Enniscorthy; a strange place for her to select, but as 
concealment was evidently her object, not an improbable 
one. Yet his hopes were not high; on the contrary, he 
performed this journey more from the resolve to leave 
nothing undone, than in expectation of a happy result. He 
asked me if I would accompany him; I was delighted with 
the offer, and we departed together on the following 
morning. 


"We arrived at Milford Haven, where we were to take our 
passage. The packet was to sail early in the morning --we 
walked on the beach, and beguiled the time by talk. I had 
never mentioned Ellen to Lewis; I felt now strongly 
inclined to break my vow, and to relate my whole 
adventure with her; but restrained myself, and we spoke 
only of the unhappy Clarice--of the despair that must have 
been hers, of her remorse and unavailing regret. 


"We retired to rest, and early in the morning I was called 
to prepare for going on board. I got ready, and then 
knocked at Lewis' door; he admitted me, for he was 
dressed, though a few of his things were still unpacked, 
and scattered about the room. The morocco ease of a 
miniature was on his table; I took it up--' Did I never 
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show you that? said Elmore; poor dear Clarice! she was 
very happy when that was painted! 


"I opened it;--rich luxuriant curls clustered on her brow 
and the snow-white throat; there was a light zephyr 
appearance in the figure; an expression of unalloyed 
exuberant happiness in the countenance but those large 
dove's eyes, the innocence that dwelt on her mouth, could 
not be mistaken, and the name of Ellen Burnet burst from 
my lips. 


"There was no doubt: why had I ever doubted? the thing 
was so plain! who but the survivor of such a parent, and 
she the apparent cause of his death, could be so miserable 
as Ellen? A torrent of explanation followed, and a 
thousand minute circumstances, forgotten before, now 
assured us that my sad hermitess was the beloved of 
Elmore. No more sea voyage--not a second of delay--our 
chaise, the horses' heads turned to the east, rolled on with 
lightning rapidity, yet far too slowly to satisfy our 
impatience. It was not until we arrived at Worcester that 
the tide of expectation, flowing all one way, ebbed. 
Suddenly, even while I was telling Elmore some anecdote 
to prove that, in spite of all, she would be accessible to 
consolation, I remembered her ill health and my fears. 
Lewis saw the change my countenance underwent; for 
some time I could not command my voice; and when at 
last I spoke, my gloomy anticipations passed like an 
electric shock into my friend's soul. 


"When we arrived at Oxford, we halted for an hour or 
two, unable to proceed; yet we did not converse on the 
subject so near our hearts, nor until we arrived in sight of 
Windsor did a word pass between us; then Elmore said, 
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'To-morrow morning, dear Neville, you shall visit Clarice; 
we must not be too precipitate.’ 


"The morrow came. I arose with that intolerable weight at 
my breast, which it is grief's worst heritage to feel. A 
sunny day it was; yet the atmosphere looked black to me; 
my heart was dead within me. We sat at the breakfast 
table, but neither ate, and after some restless indecision, 
we left our inn, and (to protract the interval) walked to 
Bishopsgate. Our conversation belied our feelings; we 
spoke as if we expected all to be well, we felt that there 
was no hope. We crossed the heath along the accustomed 
path. On one side was the luxuriant foliage of the forest; 
on the other, the wide-spread moor: her cottage was 
situated at one extremity, and could hardly be 
distinguished, until we should arrive close to it. When we 
drew near, Lewis bade me go on alone, he would wait my 
return; I obeyed, and reluctantly approached the 
confirmation of my fears. At length it stood before me, 
the lonely cot and desolate garden; the unfastened wicket 
swung in the breeze; every shutter was closed. 


"To stand motionless and gaze on these symbols of my 
worst forebodings, was all that I could do. My heart 
seemed to me to call aloud for Ellen--for such was she to 
me--her other name might be a fiction--but silent as her 
own life-deserted lips were mine. Lewis grew impatient, 
and advanced--my stay had occasioned a transient ray of 
hope to enter his mind--it vanished when he saw me, and 
her deserted dwelling. Slowly we turned away, and were 
directing our steps back again, when my name was called 
by a child. A little girl came running across some fields 
towards us, whom at last I recognised as having seen 
before with Ellen. 'Mr. Neville, there is a letter for you!’ 
cried the child. 'A letter--where?--who?' 'The lady left a 
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letter for you. You must go to Old Windsor, to Mr. 
Cooke's; he has got it for you.’ 


"She had left a letter:--was she then departed on an 
earthly journey? 'I will go for it immediately. Mr. Cooke! 
Old Windsor! where shall I find him? who is he? 


"Oh, Sir, every body knows him, said the child; 'he lives 
close to the churchyard, he is the sexton. After the burial, 
Nancy gave him the letter to take care of." 


"Had we hoped? had we for a moment indulged the 
expectation of ever again seeing our miserable friend? 
Never! O never! Our hearts had told us that the sufferer 
was at peace--the unhappy orphan with her father in the 
abode of spirits! Why then were we here? Why had a 
smile dwelt on our lips, now wreathed into the expression 
of anguish? Our full hearts demanded one consolation--to 
weep upon her grave; her sole link now with us, her 
mourners. There at lust my boy's grief found vent in tears, 
in lamentation. You saw the spot; the grassy mound rests 
lightly on the bosom of fair Clarice, of my own poor 
Ellen. Stretched upon this, kissing the scarcely springing 
turf; for many hours no thought visited me, but the 
wretched one--that she had lived--and was lost to me for 
ever! 


"If Lewis had ever doubted the identity of my friend with 
her he loved, the letter put into our hands undeceived him; 
the handwriting was Miss Eversham's, it was directed to 


me, and contained words like these:-- 


"April 11. 
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"T have vowed never to mention certain beloved names, 
never to communicate with beings who cherished me 
once, to whom my deepest gratitude is due; and, as well 
as poor bankrupt can, is paid. Perhaps it is a mere 
prevarication to write to you, dear Horace, concerning 
them; but, Heaven pardon me! my disrobed spirit would 
not repose, I fear, if I did not thus imperfectly bid them a 
last farewell. 


"You know him, Neville; and know that he for ever 
laments her whom he has lost. Describe your poor Ellen 
to him, and he will speedily see that she died on the 
waves of the murderous Atlantic. Ellen had nothing in 
common with her, save love for, and interest in him. Tell 
him, it had been well for him, perhaps, to have united 
himself to the child of prosperity! the nursling of deep 
love; but it had been destruction, even could he have 
meditated such an act, to wed the parrici---. 


"T will not write that word. Sickness and near death have 
taken the sting from my despair. The agony of woe which 
you witnessed, is melted into tender affliction and pious 
hope. I am not miserable now. Now! When you read these 
words, the hand that writes, the eye that sees, will be a 
little dust, becoming one with the earth around it. You, 
perhaps he, I will visit my quiet retreat, bestow a few 
tears on my fate, but let them be secret; they may make 
green my grave, but do not let a misplaced feeling adorn 
it with any other tribute. It is my last request; let no stone, 
no name, mark that spot. 


"Farewell, dear Horace! Farewell, to one other whom I 
may not name. May the God to whom I am about to 
resign my spirit in confidence and hope, bless your 
earthly career! Blindly, perhaps, you will regret me for 
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your own sakes; but for mine, you will be grateful to the 
Providence which has snapt the heavy chain binding me 
to unutterable sorrow, and which permits me from my 
lowly grass-grown tomb to say to you, I am at peace. 


"ERLLEN"™ 


SONNET. 


BY GEO. HUNTLY GORDON 


WRITTEN ON THE TERRACE OF RICHMOND 
CASTLE, YORKSHIRE 


It is remarkable, that although the surrounding walls and 
towers of Richmond Castle have long been decaying, the 
Keep or Donjon, which was erected at the same time, still 
remains in a state of high preservation. 


RICHMOND! their rage a thousand years have spent 
On thee, and wasted thy wide-circling wall 

Thy once bold barbican and princely hall; 

But stormy blast nor hostile arm hath rent 

Thy stately KEEP;--there every battlement 

And buttress stand, as when the conq'ror's call 

Thy warlike host awoke, and frown o'er all 

The scene where Swale her beauties wild hath blent! 
Majestic pile! this moral teach my heart— 

Though friends, like thy embattled walls, decay, 
And cherish'd passions, like thy lords, depart, 

To never stoop my head to fortune's sway, 

Tranquil to scorn detraction's venom'd dart, 

And still, like thee, unbending meet the changeful day! 


fi) 
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"earthly love has power to make 


Men's being mortal, immortal" 


(John Keats, Endymion, I, 843-44) 
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THE MORTAL IMMORTAL. 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN 


JULY 16, 1833. --This is a memorable anniversary for 
me; on it I complete my three hundred and twenty-third 
year! 





The Wandering Jew?--certainly not. More than eighteen 
centuries have passed over his head. In comparison with 
him, I am a very young Immortal. 





Am I, then, immortal? This is a question which I have 
asked myself, by day and night, for now three hundred 
and three years, and yet cannot answer it. I detected a 
gray hair amidst my brown locks this very day-- that 
surely signifies decay. Yet it may have remained 
concealed there for three hundred years--for some persons 
have become entirely white headed before twenty years of 
age. 


I will tell my story, and my reader shall judge for me. I 
will tell my story, and so contrive to pass some few hours 
of a long eternity, become so wearisome to me. For ever! 
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Can it be? to live for ever! I have heard of enchantments, 
in which the victims were plunged into a deep sleep, to 
wake, after a hundred years, as fresh as ever: I have heard 
of the Seven Sleepers--thus to be immortal would not be 
so burthensome: but, oh! the weight of never-ending time- 
-the tedious passage of the still-succeeding hours! How 
happy was the fabled Nourjahad!----But to my task. 


All the world has heard of Cornelius Agrippa. His 
memory is as immortal as his arts have made me. All the 
world has also heard of his scholar, who, unawares, raised 
[71] the foul fiend during his master's absence, and was 
destroyed by him. The report, true or false, of this 
accident, was attended with many inconveniences to the 
renowned philosopher. All his scholars at once deserted 
him--his servants disappeared. He had no one near him to 
put coals on his ever-burning fires while he slept, or to 
attend to the changeful colours of his medicines while he 
studied. Experiment after experiment failed, because one 
pair of hands was insufficient to complete them: the dark 
spirits laughed at him for not being able to retain a single 
mortal in his service. 


I was then very young--very poor--and very much. in 
love. I had been for about a year the pupil of Cornelius, 
though I was absent when this accident took place. On my 
return, my friends implored me not to return to the 
alchymist's abode. I trembled as I listened to the dire tale 
they told; I required no second warning; and when 
Cornelius came and offered me a purse of gold if I would 
remain under his roof, I felt as if Satan himself tempted 
me. My teeth chattered--my hair stood on end:--I ran off 
as fast as my trembling knees would permit. 
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My failing steps were directed whither for two years they 
had every evening been attracted,--a gently bubbling 
spring of pure living waters, beside which lingered a 
dark-haired girl, whose beaming eyes were fixed on the 
path I was accustomed each night to tread. I cannot 
remember the hour when I did not love Bertha; we had 
been neighbours and playmates from infancy--her parents, 
like mine, were of humble life, yet respectable--our 
attachment had been a source of pleasure to them. In an 
evil hour, a malignant fever carried off both her father and 
mother, and Bertha became an orphan. She would have 
found a home beneath my paternal roof, but, 
unfortunately, the old lady of the near castle, rich, 
childless, and solitary, declared her intention to adopt her. 
Henceforth Bertha was clad in silk--inhabited a [72] 
marble palace--and was looked on as being highly 
favoured by fortune. But in her new situation among her 
new associates, Bertha remained true to the friend of her 
humbler days; she often visited the cottage of my father, 
and when forbidden to go thither, she would stray towards 
the neighbouring wood, and meet me beside its shady 
fountain. 


She often declared that she owed no duty to her new 
protectress equal in sanctity to that which bound us. Yet 
still I was too poor to marry, and she grew weary of being 
tormented on my account. She had a haughty but an 
impatient spirit, and grew angry at the obstacles that 
prevented our union. We met now after an absence, and 
she had been sorely beset while I was away; she 
complained bitterly, and almost reproached me for being 
poor. I replied hastily,-- 


"I am honest, if I am poor!--were I not, I might soon 
become rich!" 
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This exclamation produced a thousand questions. I feared 
to shock her by owning the truth, but she drew it from me; 
and then, casting a look of disdain on me, she said-- 


"You pretend to love, and you fear to face the Devil for 
my sake!" 


I protested that I had only dreaded to offend her;--while 
she dwelt on the magnitude of the reward that I should 
receive. Thus encouraged-- shamed by her--led on by love 
and hope, laughing at my late fears, with quick steps and 
a light heart, I returned to accept the offers of the 
alchymist, and was instantly installed in my office. 


A year passed away. I became possessed of no 
insignificant sum of money. Custom had banished my 
fears. In spite of the most painful vigilance, I had never 
detected the trace of a cloven foot; nor was the studious 
silence of our abode ever disturbed by demoniac howls. I 
still continued my stolen interviews with Bertha, and 
Hope dawned on me--[73] Hope--but not perfect joy; for 
Bertha fancied that love and security were enemies, and 
her pleasure was to divide them in my bosom. Though 
true of heart, she was somewhat of a coquette in manner; 
and I was jealous as a Turk. She slighted me in a thousand 
ways, yet would never acknowledge herself to be in the 
wrong. She would drive me mad with anger, and then 
force me to beg her pardon. Sometimes she fancied that I 
was not sufficiently submissive, and then she had some 
story of a rival, favoured by her protectress. She was 
surrounded by silk-clad youths--the rich and gay--What 
chance had the sad-robed scholar of Cornelius compared 
with these? 
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On one occasion, the philosopher made such large 
demands upon my time, that I was unable to meet her as I 
was wont. He was engaged in some mighty work, and I 
was forced to remain, day and night, feeding his furnaces 
and watching his chemical preparations. Bertha waited for 
me in vain at the fountain. Her haughty spirit fired at this 
neglect; and when at last I stole out during the few short 
minutes allotted to me for slumber, and hoped to be 
consoled by her, she received me with disdain, dismissed 
me in scorn, and vowed that any man should possess her 
hand rather than he who could not be in two places at 
once for her sake. She would be revenged!--And truly she 
was. In my dingy retreat I heard that she had been 
hunting, attended by Albert Hoffer. Albert Hoffer was 
favoured by her protectress, and the three passed in 
cavalcade before my smoky window. Methought that they 
mentioned my name--it was followed by a laugh of 
derision, as her dark eyes glanced contemptuously 
towards my abode. 


Jealousy, with all its venom, and all its misery, entered 
my breast. Now I shed a torrent of tears, to think that I 
should never call her mine; and, anon, I imprecated a 
thousand [74] curses on her inconstancy. Yet, still I must 
stir the fires of the alchymist, still attend on the changes 
of his unintelligible medicines. 


Cornelius had watched for three days and nights, nor 
closed his eyes. The progress of his alembics was slower 
than he expected: in spite of his anxiety, sleep weighed 
upon his eyelids. Again and again he threw off 
drowsiness with more than human energy; again and 
again it stole away his senses. He eyed his crucibles 
wistfully. "Not ready yet," he murmured; "will another 
night pass before the work is accomplished? Winzy, you 
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are vigilant--you are faithful--you have slept, my boy-- 
you slept last night. Look at that glass vessel. The liquid it 
contains is of a soft rose-colour: the moment it begins to 
change its hue, awaken me--till then I may close my eyes. 
First, it will turn white, and then emit golden flashes; but 
wait not till then; when the rose-colour fades, rouse me." I 
scarcely heard the last words, muttered, as they were, in 
sleep. Even then he did not quite yield to nature. "Winzy, 
my boy," he again said, "do not touch the vessel--do not 
put it to your lips; it is a philter--a philter to cure love; 
you would not cease to love your Bertha--beware to 
drink!" 


And he slept. His venerable head sunk on his breast, and I 
scarce heard his regular breathing. For a few minutes I 
watched the vessel--the rosy hue of the liquid remained 
unchanged. Then my thoughts wandered --they visited the 
fountain, and dwelt on a thousand charming scenes never 
to be renewed--never! Serpents and adders were in my 
heart as the word "Never!" half formed itself on my lips. 
False girl!--false and cruel! Never more would she smile 
on me as that evening she smiled on Albert. Worthless, 
detested woman! I would not remain unrevenged--she 
should see Albert expire at her feet--she should die 
beneath my vengeance. She had smiled in disdain and 
triumph--she knew [75] my wretchedness and her power. 
Yet what power had she?--the power of exciting my hate- 
-my utter scorn--my--oh, all but indifference! Could I 
attain that--could I regard her with careless eyes, 
transferring my rejected love to one fairer and more true, 
that were indeed a victory! 


A bright flash darted before my eyes. I had forgotten the 


medicine of the adept; I gazed on it with wonder: flashes 
of admirable beauty, more bright than those which the 
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diamond emits when the sun's rays are on it, glanced from 
the surface of the liquid; an odour the most fragrant and 
grateful stole over my sense; the vessel seemed one globe 
of living radiance, lovely to the eye, and most inviting to 
the taste. The first thought, instinctively inspired by the 
grosser sense, was, I will--I must drink. I raised the vessel 
to my lips. "It will cure me of love--of torture!" Already I 
had quaffed half of the most delicious liquor ever tasted 
by the palate of man, when the philosopher stirred. I 
started--I dropped the glass--the fluid flamed and glanced 
along the floor, while I felt Cornelius's gripe at my throat, 
as he shrieked aloud, "Wretch! you have destroyed the 
labour of my life!" 


The philosopher was totally unaware that I had drunk any 
portion of his drug. His idea was, and I gave a tacit assent 
to it, that I had raised the vessel from curiosity, and that, 
frighted at its brightness, and the flashes of intense light it 
gave forth, I had let it fall. I never undeceived him. The 
fire of the medicine was quenched--the fragrance died 
away--he grew calm, as a philosopher should under the 
heaviest trials, and dismissed me to rest. 


I will not attempt to describe the sleep of glory and bliss 
which bathed my soul in paradise during the remaining 
hours of that memorable night. Words would be faint and 
shallow types of my enjoyment, or of the gladness that 
possessed my bosom when I woke. I trod air--my 
thoughts were in heaven. Earth appeared heaven, and my 
inheritance upon [76] it was to be one trance of delight. 
"This it is to be cured of love," I thought; "I will see 
Bertha this day, and she will find her lover cold and 
regardless: too happy to be disdainful, yet how utterly 
indifferent to her!" 
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The hours danced away. The philosopher, secure that he 
had once succeeded, and believing that he might again, 
began to concoct the same medicine once more. He was 
shut up with his books and drugs, and I had a holiday. I 
dressed myself with care; I looked in an old but polished 
shield, which served me for a mirror; methought my good 
looks had wonderfully improved. I hurried beyond the 
precincts of the town, joy in my soul, the beauty of 
heaven and earth around me. I turned my steps towards 
the castle--I could look on its lofty turrets with lightness 
of heart, for I was cured of love. My Bertha saw me afar 
off, as I came up the avenue. I know not what sudden 
impulse animated her bosom, but at the sight, she sprung 
with a light fawn-like bound down the marble steps, and 
was hastening towards me. But I had been perceived by 
another person. The old high-born hag, who called herself 
her protectress, and was her tyrant, had seen me, also; she 
hobbled, panting, up the terrace; a page, as ugly as 
herself, held up her train, and fanned her as she hurried 
along, and stopped my fair girl with a "How, now, my 
bold mistress? whither so fast? Back to your cage--hawks 
are abroad!" 


Bertha clasped her hands--her eyes were still bent on my 
approaching figure. I saw the contest. How I abhorred the 
old crone who checked the kind impulses of my Bertha's 
softening heart. Hitherto, respect for her rank had caused 
me to avoid the lady of the castle; now I disdained such 
trivial considerations. I was cured of love, and lifted 
above all human fears; I hastened forwards, and soon 
reached the terrace. How lovely Bertha looked! her eyes 
flashing fire, her cheeks glowing with impatience and 
anger, she was a [77] thousand times more graceful and 
charming than ever--I no longer loved--Oh! no, I adored-- 
worshipped--idolized her! 
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She had that morning been persecuted, with more than 
usual vehemence, to consent to an immediate marriage 
with my rival. She was reproached with the 
encouragement that she had shown him--she was 
threatened with being turned out of doors with disgrace 
and shame. Her proud spirit rose in arms at the threat; but 
when she remembered the scorn that she had heaped upon 
me, and how, perhaps, she had thus lost one whom she 
now regarded as her only friend, she wept with remorse 
and rage. At that moment I appeared. "O, Winzy!" she 
exclaimed, "take me to your mother's cot; swiftly let me 
leave the detested luxuries and wretchedness of this noble 
dwelling--take me to poverty and happiness." 


I clasped her in my arms with transport. The old lady was 
speechless with fury, and broke forth into invective only 
when we were far on our road to my natal cottage. My 
mother received the fair fugitive, escaped from a gilt cage 
to nature and liberty, with tenderness and joy; my father, 
who loved her, welcomed her heartily; it was a day of 
rejoicing, which did not need the addition of the celestial 
potion of the alchymist to steep me in delight. 


Soon after this eventful day, I became the husband of 
Bertha. I ceased to be the scholar of Cornelius, but I 
continued his friend. I always felt grateful to him for 
having, unawares, procured me that delicious draught of a 
divine elixir, which, instead of curing me of love (sad 
cure! solitary and joyless remedy for evils which seem 
blessings to the memory), had inspired me with courage 
and resolution, thus winning for me an inestimable 
treasure in my Bertha. 


I often called to mind that period of trance-like inebriation 
with wonder. The drink of Cornelius had not fulfilled the 
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task for which he affirmed that it had been prepared, but 
its [78] effects were more potent and blissful than words 
can express. 





They had faded by degrees, yet they lingered long--and 
painted life in hues of splendour. Bertha often wondered 
at my lightness of heart and unaccustomed gaiety; for, 
before, I had been rather serious, or even sad, in my 
disposition. She loved me the better for my cheerful 
temper, and our days were winged by joy. 


Five years afterwards I was suddenly summoned to the 
bedside of the dying Cornelius. He had sent for me in 
haste, conjuring my instant presence. I found him 
stretched on his pallet, enfeebled even to death; all of life 
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that yet remained animated his piercing eyes, and they 
were fixed on a glass vessel, full of a roseate liquid. 


"Behold," he said, in a broken and inward voice, "the 
vanity of human wishes! a second time my hopes are 
about to be crowned, a second time they are destroyed. 
Look at that liquor--you remember five years ago I had 
prepared the same, with the same success;--then, as now, 
my thirsting lips expected to taste the immortal elixir-- 
you dashed it from me! and at present it is too late." 


He spoke with difficulty, and fell back on his pillow. I 
could not help saying,-- 


"How, revered master, can a cure for love restore you to 
life?" 


A faint smile gleamed across his face as I listened 
earnestly to his scarcely intelligible answer. "A cure for 
love and for all things--the Elixir of Immortality. Ah! if 
now I might drink, I should live for ever!" 


As he spoke, a golden flash gleamed from the fluid; a 
well-remembered fragrance stole over the air; he raised 
himself, all weak as he was-- strength seemed 
miraculously to re-enter his frame--he stretched forth his 
hand--a loud explosion startled me--a ray of fire shot up 
from the elixir, and [79] the glass vessel which contained 
it was shivered to atoms! I turned my eyes towards the 
philosopher; he had fallen back--his eyes were glassy--his 
features rigid--he was dead! 


But I lived, and was to live for ever! So said the 


unfortunate alchymist, and for a few days I believed his 
words. I remembered the glorious drunkenness that had 
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followed my stolen draught. I reflected on the change I 
had felt in my frame--in my soul. The bounding elasticity 
of the one--the buoyant lightness of the other. I surveyed 
myself in a mirror, and could perceive no change in my 
features during the space of the five years which had 
elapsed. I remembered the radiant hues and grateful scent 
of that delicious beverage--worthy the gift it was capable 
of bestowing----I was, then, IMMORTAL! 


A few days after I laughed at my credulity. The old 
proverb, that "a prophet is least regarded in his own 
country," was true with respect to me and my defunct 
master. I loved him as a man--I respected him as a sage-- 
but I derided the notion that he could command the 
powers of darkness, and laughed at the superstitious fears 
with which he was regarded by the vulgar. He was a wise 
philosopher, but had no acquaintance with any spirits but 
those clad in flesh and blood. His science was simply 
human; and human science, I soon persuaded myself, 
could never conquer nature's laws so far as to imprison 
the soul for ever within its carnal habitation. Cornelius 
had brewed a soul-refreshing drink--more inebriating than 
wine--sweeter and more fragrant than any fruit: it 
possessed probably strong medicinal powers, imparting 
gladness to the heart and vigor to the limbs; but its effects 
would wear out; already were they diminished in my 
frame. I was a lucky fellow to have quaffed health and 
joyous spirits, and perhaps long life, at my master's hands; 
but my good fortune ended there: longevity was far 
different from immortality. [80] 


I continued to entertain this belief for many years. 
Sometimes a thought stole across me--Was the alchymist 
indeed deceived? But my habitual credence was, that I 
should meet the fate of all the children of Adam at my 
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appointed time--a little late, but still at a natural age. Yet 
it was certain that I retained a wonderfully youthful look. 
I was laughed at for my vanity in consulting the mirror so 
often, but I consulted it in vain--my brow was 
untrenched--my cheeks--my eyes--my whole person 
continued as untarnished as in my twentieth year. 


I was troubled. I looked at the faded beauty of Bertha--I 
seemed more like her son. By degrees our neighbours 
began to make similar observations, and I found at last 
that I went by the name of the Scholar bewitched. Bertha 
herself grew uneasy. She became jealous and peevish, and 
at length she began to question me. We had no children; 
we were all in all to each other; and though, as she grew 
older, her vivacious spirit became a little allied to ill- 
temper, and her beauty sadly diminished, I cherished her 
in my heart as the mistress I had idolized, the wife I had 
sought and won with such perfect love. 


At last our situation became intolerable: Bertha was fifty- 
-I twenty years of age. I had, in very shame, in some 
measure adopted the habits of a more advanced age; I no 
longer mingled in the dance among the young and gay, 
but my heart bounded along with them while I restrained 
my feet; and a sorry figure I cut among the Nestors of our 
village. But before the time I mention, things were 
altered--we were universally shunned; we were--at least, I 
was--reported to have kept up an iniquitous acquaintance 
with some of my former master's supposed friends. Poor 
Bertha was pitied, but deserted. I was regarded with 
horror and detestation. 


What was to be done? we sat by our winter fire--poverty 


[81] had made itself felt, for none would buy the produce 
of my farm; and often I had been forced to journey twenty 
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miles, to some place where I was not known, to dispose of 
our property. It is true we had saved something for an evil 
day--that day was come. 


We sat by our lone fireside--the old-hearted youth and his 
antiquated wife. Again Bertha insisted on knowing the 
truth; she recapitulated all she had ever heard said about 
me, and added her own observations. She conjured me to 
cast off the spell; she described how much more comely 
grey hairs were than my chestnut locks; she descanted on 
the reverence and respect due to age--how preferable to 
the slight regard paid to mere children: could I imagine 
that the despicable gifts of youth and good looks 
outweighed disgrace, hatred, and scorn? Nay, in the end I 
should be burnt as a dealer in the black art, while she, to 
whom I had not deigned to communicate any portion of 
my good fortune, might be stoned as my accomplice. At 
length she insinuated that I must share my secret with her, 
and bestow on her like benefits to those I myself enjoyed, 
or she would denounce me--and then she burst into tears. 


Thus beset, methought it was the best way to tell the truth. 
I revealed it as tenderly as I could, and spoke only of a 
very long life, not of immortality--which representation, 
indeed, coincided best with my own ideas. When I ended, 
I rose and said, 


"And now, my Bertha, will you denounce the lover of 
your youth? --You will not, I know. But it is too hard, my 
poor wife, that you should suffer from my ill-luck and the 
accursed arts of Cornelius. I will leave you--you have 
wealth enough, and friends will return in my absence. I 
will go; young as I seem, and strong as I am, I can work 
and gain my bread among strangers, unsuspected and 
unknown. I loved you in youth; God is my witness that I 
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would [82] not desert you in age, but that your safety and 
happiness require it." 


I took my cap and moved towards the door; in a moment 
Bertha's arms were round my neck, and her lips were 
pressed to mine. "No, my husband, my Winzy," she said, 
"you shall not go alone--take me with you; we will 
remove from this place, and, as you say, among strangers 
we Shall be unsuspected and safe. I am not so very old as 
quite to shame you, my Winzy; and I dare say the charm 
will soon wear off, and, with the blessing of God, you 
will become more elderly-looking, as is fitting; you shall 
not leave me." 


I returned the good soul's embrace heartily. "I will not, 
my Bertha; but for your sake I had not thought of such a 
thing. I will be your true, faithful husband while you are 
spared to me, and do my duty by you to the last." 


The next day we prepared secretly for our emigration. We 
were obliged to make great pecuniary sacrifices--it could 
not be helped. We realised a sum sufficient, at least, to 
maintain us while Bertha lived; and, without saying adieu 
to any one, quitted our native country to take refuge in a 
remote part of western France. 


It was a cruel thing to transport poor Bertha from her 
native village, and the friends of her youth, to a new 
country, new language, new customs. The strange secret 
of my destiny rendered this removal immaterial to me; but 
I compassionated her deeply, and was glad to perceive 
that she found compensation for her misfortunes in a 
variety of little ridiculous circumstances. Away from all 
tell-tale chroniclers, she sought to decrease the apparent 


disparity of our ages by a thousand feminine arts--rouge, 
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youthful dress, and assumed juvenility of manner. I could 
not be angry-- Did not I myself wear a mask? Why 
quarrel with hers, because it was less successful? I 
grieved deeply when I remembered that this was my 
Bertha, whom I had loved so fondly, and won [83] with 
such transport--the dark eyed, dark-haired girl, with 
smiles of enchanting archness and a step like a fawn--this 
mincing, simpering, jealous old woman. I should have 
revered her gray locks and withered cheeks; but thus!----It 
was my, work, I knew; but I did not the less deplore this 
type of human weakness. 


Her jealousy never slept. Her chief occupation was to 
discover that, in spite of outward appearances, I was 
myself growing old. I verily believe that the poor soul 
loved me truly in her heart, but never had woman so 
tormenting a mode of displaying fondness. She would 
discern wrinkles in my face and decrepitude in my walk, 
while I bounded along in youthful vigour, the youngest 
looking of twenty youths. I never dared address another 
woman: on one occasion, fancying that the belle of the 
village regarded me with favouring eyes, she bought me a 
gray wig. Her constant discourse among her 
acquaintances was, that though I looked so young, there 
was ruin at work within my frame; and she affirmed that 
the worst symptom about me was my apparent health. My 
youth was a disease, she said, and I ought at all times to 
prepare, if not for a sudden and awful death, at least to 
awake some morning white-headed, and bowed down 
with all the marks of advanced years. I let her talk--I often 
joined in her conjectures. Her warnings chimed in with 
my never-ceasing speculations concerning my state, and I 
took an earnest, though painful, interest in listening to all 
that her quick wit and excited imagination could say on 
the subject. 
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Why dwell on these minute circumstances? We lived on 
for many long years. Bertha became bed-rid and paralytic: 
I nursed her as mother might a child. She grew peevish, 
and still harped upon one string--of how long I should 
survive her. It has ever been a source of consolation to 
me, that I performed my duty scrupulously towards her. 
She had been mine in youth, she was mine in age, and at 
last, when [84] I heaped the sod over her corpse, I wept to 
feel that I had lost all that really bound me to humanity. 


Since then how many have been my cares and woes, how 
few and empty my enjoyments! I pause here in my 
history--I will pursue it no further. A sailor without 
rudder or compass, tossed on a stormy sea--a traveller lost 
on a wide-spread heath, without landmark or star to him-- 
such have I been: more lost, more hopeless than either. A 
nearing ship, a gleam from some far cot, may save them; 
but I have no beacon except the hope of death. 


Death! mysterious, ill-visaged friend of weak humanity! 
Why alone of all mortals have you cast me from your 
sheltering fold? O, for the peace of the grave! the deep 
silence of the iron-bound tomb! that thought would cease 
to work in my brain, and my heart beat no more with 
emotions varied only by new forms of sadness! 


Am I immortal? I return to my first question. In the first 
place, is it not more probable that the beverage of the 
alchymist was fraught rather with longevity than eternal 
life? Such is my hope. And then be it remembered that I 
only drank half of the potion prepared by him. Was not 
the whole necessary to complete the charm? To have 
drained half the Elixir of Immortality is but to be half 
immortal--my For-ever is thus truncated and null. 
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But again, who shall number the years of the half of 
eternity? I often try to imagine by what rule the infinite 
may be divided. Sometimes I fancy age advancing upon 
me. One gray hair I have found. Fool! Do I lament? Yes, 
the fear of age and death often creeps coldly into my 
heart; and the more I live, the more I dread death, even 
while I abhor life. Such an enigma is man--born to perish- 
-when he wars, as I do, against the established laws of his 
nature. 


But for this anomaly of feeling surely I might die: the [85] 
medicine of the alchymist would not be proof against fire- 
-sword--and the strangling waters. I have gazed upon the 
blue depths of many a placid lake, and the tumultuous 
rushing of many a mighty river, and have said, peace 
inhabits those waters; yet I have turned my steps away, to 
live yet another day. I have asked myself, whether suicide 
would be a crime in one to whom thus only the portals of 
the other world could be opened. I have done all, except 
presenting myself as a soldier or duellist, an object of 
destruction to my--no, not my fellow-mortals, and 
therefore I have shrunk away. They are not my fellows. 
The inextinguishable power of life in my frame, and their 
ephemeral existence, place us wide as the poles asunder. I 
could not raise a hand against the meanest or the most 
powerful among them. 


Thus I have lived on for many a year--alone, and weary of 
myself-- desirous of death, yet never dying--a mortal 
immortal. Neither ambition nor avarice can enter my 
mind, and the ardent love that gnaws at my heart, never to 
be returned--never to find an equal on which to expend 
itself--lives there only to torment me. 
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This very day I conceived a design by which I may end 
all--without self-slaughter, without making another man a 
Cain--an expedition, which mortal frame can never 
survive, even endued with the youth and strength that 
inhabits mine. Thus I shall put my immortality to the test, 
and rest for ever--or return, the wonder and benefactor of 


the human species. 





Before I go, a miserable vanity has caused me to pen 
these pages. I would not die, and leave no name behind. 
Three centuries have passed since I quaffed the fatal 
beverage: another year shall not elapse before, 
encountering gigantic dangers--warring with the powers 
of frost in their home--beset by famine, toil, and tempest-- 
I yield this body, too tenacious [86] a cage for a soul 
which thirsts for freedom, to the destructive elements of 
air and water--or, if I survive, my name shall be recorded 
as one of the most famous among the sons of men; and, 
my task achieved, I shall adopt more resolute means, and, 
by scattering and annihilating the atoms that compose my 
frame, set at liberty the life imprisoned within, and so 
cruelly prevented from soaring from this dim earth to a 
sphere more congenial to its immortal essence. 
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